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HE old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program at the end of 
February was paying monthly 
benefits amounting to $419.4 million 
to almost 8.1 million persons. The 
number of beneficiaries increased 
during the month by almost 66,000 or 
0.8 percent. This increase is about 50 
percent greater than the gain in Jan- 
uary but is only slightly more than 
half that registered in February 1955, 
when program operations first re- 
flected the liberalization in the retire- 
ment test under the 1954 amendments 
to the Social Security Act. 

Retired workers and their depend- 
ents—aged wives, dependent hus- 
bands, wives under age 65 with child 
beneficiaries in their care, and young 
children—numbered 5.9 million and 
made up almost 73 percent of all ben- 
eficiaries. Their monthly benefits, 
which totaled $325.2 million, repre- 
sented almost 78 percent of all 
monthly benefits payable under the 
program for February. As a propor- 
tion of all beneficiaries, retired 
workers and their dependents have 
increased about 10 percent since Au- 
gust 1950—the last month before the 
liberalized eligibility provisions under 
the 1950 amendments became effec- 
tive. 

February was the eighteenth con- 
secutive month in which monthly 
benefits were awarded to more than 
100,000 individuals. Awards num- 
bered 115,000, about 9,000 more than 
in January. The entire increase oc- 
curred in the awards to retired work- 
ers and their wives; for all other types 
of beneficiary there was a small de- 
crease. Lump-sum death payments 
totaling $8.4 million were made in 
February; these lump-sum benefits 





were based on the earnings records of 
43,500 deceased workers. The average 
lump-sum payment per worker was 
$201.84, a new high. 

Monthly benefits were being with- 
held from 301,000 beneficiaries en- 
titled to old-age, wife’s, husband’s, 
widow’s, widower’s, mother’s, or par- 
ent’s benefits on December 31, 1955— 
the latest date for which information 
on the reason for withholding bene- 
fits is available. Benefits withheld 
because of the employment or self- 
employment of the beneficiaries (un- 
der age 72) accounted for almost 83 
percent of the suspensions; wife’s or 
husband’s benefits withheld as a re- 


sult of the old-age beneficiary’s em- 
ployment or self-employment repre- 
sented 12 percent. About 600 benefits 
were suspended because the benefici- 
ary, or the old-age beneficiary on 
whose earnings the wife’s or hus- 
band’s benefits are based, was work- 
ing in noncovered employment out- 
side the United States. 

During 1955 the number of bene- 
ficiaries whose benefits were with- 
held—excluding child beneficiaries, 
for whom data on withheld benefits 
are not available—declined from 346,- 
000 at the beginning of the year to a 
low of 275,000 in April and then grad- 
ually increased to 301,000 at the year’s 





Old-age and survivors insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) . 
Amount (in millions) 
Average old-age benefit . 


Average old-age benefit awarded in month 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (total) | 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


General assistance (cases) 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (per family) 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


General assistance (per case) 


Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) 


Benefits paid (in millions) 
Average weekly payment for total 
unemployment 


February January February 
1956 1956 1955 
8,070 8,004 7,086 
$420 $415 $353 
$62.22 $62.02 $59.92 
$73.32 $70.18 $74.18 
2,539 2,546 2,554 
2,221 2,206 2,228 
105 105 103 
247 245 227 
336 331 380 
$54.08 $54.32 $51.71 
88.81 88.29 86.12 
58.32 58.13 56.64 
56.43 56.21 54.60 
55.12 54.49 56.67 
1,049 1,349 1,038 
1,309 1,200 1,694 
$144 $136 $165 
PGK ese $26.95 $26.61 $25.07 





end. At that time the beneficiaries 
whose benefits were withheld repre- 
sented 4.3 percent of all adult bene- 
ficiaries entitled to benefits, 1.4 per- 
centage points less than the propor- 
tion a year earlier. 


@ Both public assistance expendi- 
tures and the total number of persons 
aided rose slightly in February from 
the January totals. Expenditures for 
February amounted to $236 million, 
and persons receiving assistance 
numbered about 5,900,000. In Febru- 
ary 1955, $230 million was expended 
for assistance payments, but more 
persons (a total of 6,100,000) were on 
the assistance rolls. 

Changes in total payments among 
the five programs in February tended 
to offset one another to some extent. 
In old-age assistance, total payments 
dropped $992,000, with a reduction in 
Colorado accounting for 92 percent 
of the decline. In that State the de- 
crease was attributable to a $17 re- 
duction in the average payment for 
aged recipients. Expenditures in the 
other four programs for all States 
combined rose $1,240,000—$578,000 in 
aid to dependent children, $9,000 in 
aid to the blind, $159,000 in aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, and 
$493,000 in general assistance. 

For the second consecutive month, 
there was a drop of more than 7,000 
in the number of recipients of old-age 
assistance. Of the 53 jurisdictions, 
only five reported more aged persons 
receiving assistance than in the pre- 
ceding month. Seasonal factors con- 
tributed to the increases in aid to de- 
pendent children (3,000 families) and 


general assistance (5,000 cases). 
These increases, however, were sub- 
stantially less than those in February 
1955. In both programs the seasonal 
increases in December and January 
were also well below those of the same 
months 1 year earlier. 

The number of recipients of aid to 
the blind declined by 175—the first 
decrease since February 1954. While 
almost half the States reported fewer 
recipients than in January, the de- 
creases in California, Florida, and 
Pennsylvania were primarily respon- 
sible for the reduction for the Nation 
as a whole. The upward trend in the 
number of persons receiving aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled 
continued, with a relatively slight in- 
crease of 1,900 during the month. 

Appreciable changes in State case- 
loads and expenditures that could be 
attributed to new policies were rela- 
tively few in February. Colorado’s re- 
duction in assistance payments was 
confined to its old-age assistance pro- 
gram. Mississippi in February began 
meeting need in full within a $30 
maximum for recipients of old-age as- 
sistance. The result was only a small 
increase in the average payment, 
since about 7 in every 10 aged recipi- 
ents already had payments at the 
maximum. Oklahoma also began 
meeting need in full, within a maxi- 
mum of $197, for families receiving 
aid to dependent children; the aver- 
age payment per family rose $2.69. 
Payments formerly represented only 
90 percent of need, less income ex- 
ceeding the amount of the reduction 
(10 percent), within the maximum. 


in January or earlier were still af- 
fecting caseloads and payments. The 
removal of certain items from the 
standard of assistance in Hawaii, ef- 
fective in January, resulted in a fur- 
ther sizable reduction in February in 
the average payment per family re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children. In 
New Mexico a lien law became effec- 
tive in January; a relatives’ respon- 
sibility law was effective in February. 
Together they produced relatively 
significant decreases in February in 
the number of recipients of old-age 
assistance (11 percent), aid to the 
blind (7 percent), and aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled (5 per- 
cent). Liberalizations in the old-age 
assistance program in Alabama, effec- 
tive early in 1955, were primarily re- 
sponsible for the increase of 1,100 
(1.2 percent) in the number of per- 
sons receiving old-age assistance in 
that State. Although the February 
increase in Alabama topped that for 
January, the increases for both 
months were considerably less than 
the average rise (3,200) in the num- 
ber of aged recipients from February 
through December 1955. 


@ Unemployment among workers 
covered by the State unemployment 
insurance programs rose slightly (2.9 
percent) in February to a weekly av- 
erage of 1.5 million. The increase was 
contrary to the usual seasonal pat- 
tern; in most postwar years the aver- 
age has been less in February than in 
January. Seasonal factors reduced 
the number of initial claims, which 





In a few States, policies initiated (Continued on page 35) 
February January February year 
1956 1956 1955 1955 195% 

Civilian labor force'* total (in thousands)............. 65,491 65,775 63,321 65,847 64,468 

a Se ee er ee 62,577 62,891 59,938 63,193 61,238 

OS Se ee ee ee ee Ce a 2,914 2,885 3,383 2,654 3,230 
Personal income! * (billions; seasonally adjusted at 

annual rates), total $313.1 $312.7 $293.2 $303.3 $287.6 

Wage and salary disbursements ..................... 216.0 216.2 200.3 208.5 196.2 

ee ee en ran 38.7 38.4 38.1 38.4 37.9 

Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income 39.1 38.9 36.0 37.4 35.3 

Social insurance and related aneneaei LA con, Asesinas 13.0 12.9 12.2 12.3 11.5 

Public assistance BREE 65 BORG 5/2 cui a,acav ds eae eee Baas 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.4 

eet eS a AR ee ee le PE se a ors cyt as Sh kt Soa kid dole 9.5 9.5 9.1 9.3 8.9 

Less: Personal contributions for social insurance...... 5.7 5.7 5.0 5.2 4.5 

ipppmer mee Magen *.... . . oc wk eee aes 114.6 114.6 114.3 114.5 114.8 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 
2 Bureau of the Census. 


3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 
2 


Commerce. Components differ from those published by the De- 
partment, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see the 
Bulletin, September 1955, page 28, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Assets Held by Aged Beneficiaries of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance at End of 1951 


HE national survey of the re- 
sources of aged beneficiaries 
made by the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance in 1951 in- 
cluded a study of their assets. At the 
end of that year, it was found, three- 
fourths of the aged beneficiaries in- 
cluded in the survey owned assets. 
Three-fifths held liquid assets, and 
half had nonliquid assets. Almost 
two-fifths reported both liquid and 
nonliquid assets. 

The present article analyzes the 
type of asset held by beneficiaries of 
different net worth. It is based on the 
reports of approximately 18,000 re- 
tired-worker and aged-widow benefi- 
ciaries, who were interviewed in their 
homes at the end of 1951 by employees 
of the Bureau. Ninety percent of 
these beneficiaries received benefits 
throughout the survey year’; the re- 
maining 10 percent had their insur- 


*Formerly of the Division of Program 
Analysis, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. 

1 For a description of the survey and of 
the characteristics of the beneficiaries, as 
well as some other findings of the study, 
see the Bulletin for August 1952, June and 
August 1953, April and August 1954, and 
May and July 1955. 

2 The survey year was a period of 12 con- 
secutive calendar months ended in October, 
November, or December 1951 or January 
1952, depending on the date of the inter- 
view. 

Benefits could have been suspended dur- 
ing the survey year for receipt of wages of 
more than $50 in covered employment in a 
calendar month or of net earnings from 
self-employment of more than $600 in a 
calendar month, or as a penalty for viola- 
tion of certain provisions of the Social 
Security Act. Under the 1954 amendments, 
both wage earners and the self-employed 
beneficiaries may earn $1,200 without losing 
their benefits. The retirement-test provi- 
sions did not apply to beneficiaries aged 75 
and over during the survey year; beginning 
in 1955, they are not applicable to benefi- 
ciaries aged 72 and over. 

All the data relate to the assets and net 
worth of the beneficiary group at the end 
of the survey year; the group may consist 
of a man or woman and spouse, if married, 
or an aged widow. 
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ance benefits suspended 1 or more 
months of the year. Some of the 
findings on the net worth and liquid 
assets of the 90 percent whose benefits 
were in  current-payment status 
throughout the year were presented 
in the BULLETIN for August 1953. 
The net worth of beneficiaries who 
had some benefit suspensions during 
the survey year and the value of their 
liquid assets were slightly larger than 
the net worth and liquid asset hold- 
ings of beneficiaries in current-pay- 
ment status throughout the year. The 
net-worth pattern of the entire sam- 
ple, however, is practically the same 
as that of the 90 percent who were 
in current-payment status through- 
out the year. 


Net Worth 


A beneficiary’s net worth is the dif- 
ference between the value of his as- 
sets and the amount of his liabilities. 


by Vivian B. Norman* 


The assets taken into consideration 
include money at home (other than 
amounts held for current operating 
expenses); deposits in checking ac- 
counts, savings accounts in banks, 
postal savings, and shares in savings 
and loan associations and credit un- 
ions; Government bonds; corporate 
stocks and bonds; loans to others; 
equity in real estate (including 
farms) ; interest in an unincorporated 
business; and patents and copyrights. 
Net worth in this analysis does not 
include the cash-surrender value of 
life insurance or the market value of 
automobiles; nor does it include the 
value of personal property such as 
furniture, household appliances, 
clothing, and jewelry. If values for 
these items had been included in the 
assets, the net worth of many benefi- 
ciaries would have been a little higher. 

Liabilities taken into consideration 
are balances owed on installment pur- 


Table 1.—Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups, by amount of net 
worth! at end of survey year 





























Single individuals 
7 Married 
Net worth Total 
couples | Retired | Retired Aged 
men women widows 
PO ins tisticntctmaatinniaictintmaainad 17, 661 8,104 4, 769 2, 235 | 2, 553 
CUR ca iiciitdinadanaroae 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
ER AEE AEE a NT: 4.0 4.3 4.8 4.2 | 1 
i aiidindh biintinbbabbondichwbssindbhaniccd 22.8 12.2 36. 8 29.7 | 24.5 
| Re Re ana 73.2 83.5 58.5 66.1 | 73.8 
9.0 5.4 12.5 12.9 10.1 
4.6 3.7 5.5 5.9 4.7 
5.9 5.7 6.3 6.8 5.2 
4.8 5.1 4.0 5.3 5.2 
4.6 4.9 4.0 5.0 4.0 
4.2 5.0 3.2 3.9 4.2 
17.8 22.9 10.7 14.0 18.4 
17.2 23.7 9.4 10.4 16.8 
3.5 4.9 1.8 1.7 3.7 
ES ae ee ae 1.6 2.3 1.0 .4 1.6 
Median net worth: 

All beneficiary groups. -............-....... $2, 767 $5, 830 $339 $771 $2,746 

All beneficiary groups with positive net 
WOR aw cusibincksthdacotibistiediiadened §, 981 7, 624 3, 229 8, 450 5,972 

















1 Represents the difference between the value of 
selected assets and total reported debt. Assets re- 
present money at home (except amounts held for 
current operating expenses), bank deposits, all types 
of stocks and bonds, loans to others, equity in an 
owner-occupied home and other real estate, full or 
part interest in a nonfarm unincorporated business 
or privately held corporation, and the market value 
of a professional practice, patents, and copyrights. 
Liabilities represent balances owed on installment 


purchases; bills past due on open accounts and for 
rent, taxes, interest on mortgages, and medical care; 
and borrowings on life insurance and securities and 
unsecured borrowings. 

2 Numbers and percentages in this table may differ 
slightly from those in other tables because the num- 
ber reporting on different items varies. 

3 Includes a few beneficiary groups whose assets 
and liabilities balanced. 





chases and bills past due on open ac- 


Table 2.—Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups within each net-worth! 
counts; back rent, taxes, and interest 


interval at end of survey year, by type of beneficiary group 












































on mortgages; medical bills; and un- l apres: 
| Positive net worth 
secured borrowings and borrowings Nega- | yore | 
on life insurance and securities.’ Type of beneficiary | ota) | tive | ‘net | l | os 
ereap net | worth 2| Less | $1 o00- | $3,000- | $5,000 |g10,000- | $25,000 
Nearly three-fourths of the 18,000 worth | Total py 2/999 | 4,999 | 9'999 | 24,999 | °F 
beneficiaries had a positive net worth; | | aunts 
° | | | 
4 popes ae a noeounted 1 eSacec aig Number 3.._...-. 17,591 | 711 | 3,995 | 12,885 | 2,372 | 1,890 | 1,554 | 3,147 | 3,025 897 
and more than a ad neither as- 
: Total percent....| 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0| 100.0! 100.0 
sets nor liabilities or had assets and seni , | | | 
Pape Q R 3.7 7 5. 71 59. 3. 34.7 
liabilities that balanced. Half the insieinaiviimiss | “| “**| ™*4 | 33) 2 a) ee nr ee 
j Retired men | 
beneficiaries had a positive net worth workers.........- 27.0| 31.9] 436] 21.5) 359] 259) 221 | wer) 48) 184 
of more than $2,767; about a fifth Retired women a aeton, “ aye , ‘ 
workers.......--- ’ 6. 1. 17. 14.2} 128)| 10.0 7.7 5.1 
were worth $10,000 or more (table 1). Aged widows....... 4) 60) 155) 146) 158] 189) 154 | 15.0 | 141 15.1 
The married couples, on the whole, 


had a considerably higher net worth 
than the single aged beneficiaries; 
among the single beneficiaries, the 
aged widows were better off than the 
single men and women retired-worker 
beneficiaries. When all beneficiaries 
are considered together, therefore, 
the low net-worth intervals include 
relatively large proportions of single 
men and women retired-worker bene- 
ficiaries, and the higher net-worth 
intervals have a heavier concentra- 
tion of married couples (table 2). 
This fact explains to some extent the 
relationship between net worth and 
type of assets held. 


Types of Assets Held 


As net worth increased, an increas- 
ing proportion of beneficiaries owned 
each of the different kinds of assets. 


3The amount of the mortgages on real 
estate has not been included with liabilities 
but has been taken into consideration in 
computing the equity in homes and other 
real estate. The difference between the 
Federal Reserve Board studies of consumer 
finances and the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance studies of resources of 
insurance beneficiaries in the assets taken 
into consideration tn computing net worth 
is a minor one and probably affects but 
little the comparability of the data for the 
population aged 65 and over. The Federal 
Reserve Board tncludes as an asset the 
market value of automobiles and excludes 
all currency at home. The Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance excludes the 
market value of automobiles and includes 
currency held at home other than that kept 
on hand for current expenses. 

The Federal Reserve Board defines as 
liquid assets only the following—all types 
of U. S. Government bonds, checking ac- 
counts, savings accounts in banks, postal 
savings, and shares in savings and loan as- 
sociations and credit unions. Currency and 
corporate stocks and bonds are excluded. 
See the Federal Reserve Bulletin, June 1955, 
page 611. 


+ 








1 See footnote 1, table 1. 
2 Includes a few beneficiary groups whose assets 
and liabilities balanced. 


The relationship between net-worth 
level and the proportion of benefici- 
aries owning a particular asset, how- 
ever, varied with each type of asset. 


Liquid Assets 


The ready availability of an asset 
for use in supplementing a benefici- 
ary’s income or in meeting major or 
emergency needs is largely deter- 
mined by the nature of the asset. 
Disposing of stocks and bonds and 
collecting on loans made to others is 
relatively easy, compared with the 
sale of real estate or an owned busi- 
ness. For that reason, corporate 
stocks and bonds and loans to others 
have been included with cash, bank 
deposits, and Government bonds in 
the analysis of liquid assets of old-age 
and survivors insurance beneficiaries, 
although it is recognized that the 
market price of such bonds fluctuates 
considerably. 

A good majority (three-fifths) of 
the beneficiaries, including a few with 
liabilities that exceeded or balanced 
assets, had liquid assets of one kind 
or another (table 3). More than half 
reported one or more of the kinds of 
assets included in the category of 
“cash.” For purposes of this analysis 
the following kinds of assets have 
been classified as cash: currency at 
home (excluding amounts on hand 
for current expenses), savings and 
checking accounts, postal savings, 
and deposits or shares in savings and 
loan associations and credit unions. 
At the two highest net-worth inter- 
vals ($10,000-$24,999 and $25,000 or 
more) 85 percent and 92 percent, 


’ Numbers and percentages in this table may dif 
fer slightly from those in other tables because the 
number reporting on different items varies. 


respectively, had cash assets. That it 
was not closer to 100 percent at these 
intervals raises some question of the 
completeness of these respondents’ 
reports. In some instances, however, 
records were referred to, and the in- 
terviewers were convinced that the 
only cash the beneficiary had was 
what he had on hand to meet cur- 
rent expenses. 

More than a fourth of the benefici- 
ary groups owned Government bonds, 
usually the Series E savings bonds. 
Even among the groups with $1-$999 
in net worth, a fourth were bond 
owners; the proportion increased to 
two-thirds for the beneficiary groups 
worth $25,000 or more. 

Types of assets much less frequent- 
ly reported include corporate stocks 
(common and preferred) and bonds. 
About 1 in 10 of all beneficiary groups 
owned some stocks or bonds. The 
proportion was low, 2-9 percent, in 
the net-worth interval below $10,000. 
Even among the 3,000 beneficiaries 
worth $10,000-$24,999, not more than 
a fifth were stock and bond owners. 
Three-fifths of the wealthiest group, 
however, reported that they held cor- 
porate stocks and bonds. 

Relatively few beneficiaries had 
made loans to others. Included in the 
category of loans are investments in 
mortgages on real estate, amounts 
owed beneficiaries for services or 
home produce sold, and loans made 
by beneficiaries to relatives or other 
persons. Less than 5 percent of all 
beneficiary groups and not more than 
a fifth of the wealthiest beneficiaries 
reported assets in the form of loans. 
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Nonliquid Assets 


Homes owned by the beneficiaries 
made up a large part of their net 
worth and, next to cash, were the 
most frequently reported type of as- 
set. Almost half (46 percent) of all 
the beneficiary groups owned their 
homes. Unless beneficiaries mort- 
gaged or sold their homes—and few 
did so—their investments in their 
homes provided no means of meeting 
current or emergency expenses. Home- 
ownership provides, however, a more 
flexible means of meeting housing 
costs than renting, particularly if the 
home is owned clear of mortgage. 
Every month rent must be paid. 
Taxes and insurance, and occasionally 
special assessments, must also be paid 
when due, but these items are gener- 
ally less than the amount beneficiaries 
have to pay if they rent their living 
quarters. If the house is not to de- 
teriorate in value it must be kept in 
repair, but if money is not at hand, 
repairs can wait. Many beneficiaries 
postponed from one year to the next 
the needed repairs. Failure to make 
necessary repairs reduces net worth, 
but because it is difficult to estimate 
such reductions, they were not taken 
into consideration in computing the 
amount of assets used to meet cur- 


rent living expenses during the sur- 
vey year. 

The proportion owning homes rose 
sharply from one-tenth in the net- 
worth interval of less than $1,000 to 
two-fifths in the $1,000—$2,999 inter- 
val, two-thirds in the $3,000-$4,999 
interval, and to more than four-fifths 
in the net-worth intervals above 
$5,000. 

Other kinds of nonliquid assets 
were seldom owned except by the 
wealthiest group. In all, about 12 per- 
cent of the beneficiary groups re- 
ported an equity in real estate other 
than their homes; 2 percent had in- 
vestments in an unincorporated busi- 
ness or in a professional practice, 
such as that of a physician, dentist, 
or lawyer; and 1 percent had an in- 
terest in patents, copyrights, or an 
unincorporated business in which the 
beneficiary no longer worked. These 
nonliquid assets other than a home 
were a part of the holdings of about 
half the wealthiest beneficiary groups. 


Liquid and Nonliquid Assets 


Of every 100 beneficiary groups 
holding some assets, 99 had a posi- 
tive net worth; 1 in every 100 had 
some assets but had debts that 
equaled or exceeded in value that of 


Table 3.—Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups within each net-worth! 
interval at end of survey year, by type of liquid and nonliquid assets owned 





Positive net worth 





















































Nega- | Zero 
bn ene and | Total | tive net os 
nonliquid assets net SS $25,000 
; || worte |r‘! rota | han. | 8.00 | Sa | pane [sua cr 
$1,000 | ‘ . ° ° | more 
+ 
Number ?_.__-- ..| 17, 591 711 | 3,995 | 12,885 | 2,372 | 1,890} 1,554| 3,147] 3,025 | 897 
Percent with: | 
Liquid assets, total 4 60.9 16.5 «3 82.2 88.1 72.9 68.8 76.4 91.5 97.8 
Cash and bank 
ea SE | 55.4 15.0 2 74.6 76.1 | 66.9 62.4) 69.4) 847] 92.4 
overnment | | 
ee | 26.9 4g Eee 36. 6 23.2 | 27.0 | 28.1 | 34.3 51.2 65.2 
Stocks and other | | | 
bonds.........- | 9.8  ; ey 13.4| 23] 62| 7.0) 90] 2. 60.8 
Loans to others-- Ge feiiccicehitsteet 6.2 2.0 3.2 4.6 5.0 9.2 20.7 
Nonliquid assets, 
Oe gece 4 3.9 Re 68. 6 18.5} 48.9 72.6| 87.0] 92.1 90.9 
wner-Occupie 
a 45.9 | See 62. 6 8.9 41.2 67.5 82.5 88.3 83.8 
Other real estate... 11.5 SS Lidscccée 15.5 Ae | 9.1 9.9 13.6 23.1 40.2 
Business interest'} 1.9  } See 2.6 1.6 2.1 2.1 2.6 3.0 | 6.2 
Other ®._...-...--- af OW loaaease 9 8 .6 .8 8} 1.0} 2.3 
| | | 








1 Represents the difference between the value of 
the assets listed in the table and total reported debt. 

2 Includes a few beneficiary groups whose assets 
and liabilities balanced. 

3 Numbers and percentages in this table may dif- 
fer slightly from those in other tables because the 
number reporting on different items varies. 

‘Total is less than the sum of the percentages 
since some owned more than one type of asset. 

5 Represents interest in a nonfarm unincorporated 
business or privately held corporation in which the 
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beneficiary is the proprietor; the equity in a farm 
operated by the beneficiary, including stored grain, 
livestock, farm machinery; and the market value 
ofa professional practice. 

* Represents the interest in an unincorporated 
business not operated by the beneficiary; the value 
of farm equipment and livestock on a farm owned 
but not operated by the beneficiary; and the market 
value of patents, copyrights, and other unclassified 
assets. 


the assets (table 4). Most. of: the ben- 
eficiaries in the latter group had only 
a small amount of cash, usually less 
than $500. Almost none of the bene- 
ficiary groups who owned homes or 
other real estate or had their own 
business had liabilities that exceeded 
the value of their assets. 

Beneficiaries with a low positive net 
worth usually held only liquid assets. 
For example, four-fifths of the bene- 
ciary groups worth $1-$999 and half 
of those worth $1,000-$2;999 had 
liquid assets only. The proportion 
holding only liquid assets decreased 
markedly as net worth increased. 
Only 1 in 10 of those worth $5,000 or 
more had all their capital in the form 
of liquid assets; at least two-thirds of 
this 10 percent were single benefici- 
aries. Usually the relatively wealthy 
beneficiaries with only liquid assets 
had large investments in corporate 
stocks and bonds. 

Holdings valued at $5,000 or more 
were more likely than not to include 
both nonliquid assets, particularly a 
home, and liquid assets. Sixty per- 
cent of the beneficiaries worth be- 
tween $5,000 and $10,000, and up to 
80 percent of those worth $10,000 or 
more, owned a home and had cash or 
other liquid assets. A considerable 
number—roughly a fourth—of those 
worth $1,000-$9,999 had an: equity in 
a home but no cash or other assets of 
any kind. More than three-fifths of 
these beneficiary groups were inar- 
ried couples. 

The value of liquid assets mounted 
as net worth rose, not only for those 
groups who had only liquid assets, but 
also for many of those who were 
homeowners and for those who were 
not homeowners but had other real 
estate or an interest in an: unincor- 
porated business. Two-thirds of the 
homeowners whose total net worth 
was less than $3,000 had no liquid as- 
sets; for those homeowners: worth 
$3,000-$9,999, the median amount of 
liquid assets was less than $500; for 
those worth $10,000-$24,999, it was 
between $2,000 and $3,000; and for 
those worth $25,000 or more, the me- 
dian was $10,000 or more. 


Homeownership 


The homes that the beneficiaries of 
old-age and survivors insurance in the 
1951 survey reported owning ranged 








from shacks, trailers, and houseboats 
to fine homes. A few beneficiaries 
owned the dwelling unit they occu- 
pied in an apartment house. The 
equity in an owner-occupied home 
represented the beneficiary’s estimate 
of the market value minus the 
amount of the mortgage. No adjust- 
ments were made in the estimates 
given by the beneficiaries. 
Considerably more of the married 
couples than of the single benefici- 
aries owned their homes. Two-thirds 
of the couples were homeowners, in 
contrast to one-fourth of the single 
men and women retired workers and 
two-fifths of the aged widows. 
Four-fifths (82 percent) of the 


homes were clear of mortgage. The 
proportion of homeowners who had 
mortgages varied very little with ben- 
eficiary type, ranging only from 16 
percent for the single-men homeown- 
ers to 18 percent for the married cou- 
ples who owned their homes. The 
mortgage status was more closely re- 
lated to the amount of equity in the 
home, with the proportion dropping 
slightly as the equity increased in 
value. Twenty-two percent of the 
homes in which the equities ranged 
from $1,000-$4,999 were mortgaged; 
this proportion dropped to 18 percent 
for homes in which the equities 
ranged from $5,000-$9,999, 13 percent 
when the range was $10,000-$24,999, 


Table 4.—Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups within each net-worth' 
interval at end of survey year, by combination of liquid and nonliquid assets 
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niuid assets | Total | tire net I $25,000 
nonliquid asse net RSS . 
worth | ¥rth*) motel | than — “— _— pet or 
$1,000 , 4 more 
Number ?_.....-. 17, 591 7il 3,995 | 12,885 | 2,372 1,890} 1,554] 3,147| 3,025 897 
Total percent..../ 100.0] 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0} 100.0] 100.0; 100.0 100.0 
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1 See footnote 1, table 1. 

3 Includes a few beneficiary groups whose assets 
and liabilities balanced. 

?Num and percentages in this table may dif- 
fer slightly from those in other tables because the 
number reporting on different items varies. 


4 Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 

’ Twenty-seven percent owned a home and had 
— assets; 7 percent owned both a home and 
other real estate or a business interest and had 
liquid assets. 


and 10 percent for homes in which 
the equities amounted to $25,000 or 
more. When the equity was less than 
$1,000, 17 percent of the homes were 
mortgaged. 

Homes were owned less frequently 
by beneficiaries in metropolitan areas 
than in smaller cities or towns, and 
the metropolitan homeowners were 
more likely to have mortgages, as is 
indicated by the following tabulation: 











Percent of 
beneficiary | Percent of 
Place of residence groups homes 
owning | mortgaged 
homes 
POU eke ceecceeeaee 46 18 
City: 
100,000 or more.......... 38 23 
10,000-99,999............. 48 18 
Fo ee 53 13 
Rural nonfarm............ 61 y 
Wis caustdacdewunmeas 60 14 











This relationship between home- 
ownership and size of city was char- 
acteristic of each beneficiary type. 
Fifty-six percent, for example, of the 
married couples living in cities of 
100,000 or more were homeowners. 
This proportion increased to 67 per- 
cent for couples in cities or towns of 
10,000-99,999; 72 percent for those in 
towns and villages of 2,500-9,999; 76 
percent for those living in rural non- 
farm areas; and 78 percent for those 
living on farms. 

The median equity in the homes 
owned and occupied by the benefici- 
aries was about $6,900 (table 5). 
Forty percent of the homeowners had 
an equity of $5,000-$9,999, and for a 
fourth the equity was $10,000-$24,999. 
Two percent reported an equity in 
their homes amounting to $25,000 or 
more. At the opposite extreme were 
3 percent with an equity of less than 
$1,000. The median equity rose con- 
sistently from about $600 when the 
net worth of homeowners was less 
than $1,000 to about $14,000 at the 
highest net-worth interval. 

An equity of less than $1,000 usual- 
ly represented a shack or hut in a 
rural area that was more often owned 
by a single man than by a single 
woman or married couple. In some 
other cases it was an investment in a 
trailer; for a few beneficiaries it rep- 
resented an equity in a home owned 
jointly with others. 
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Somewhat scattered information 
indicates that, of the 2 out of every 


Table 5.—Percentage distribution of homeowner |beneficiary groups within 
each positive net-worth' interval at end of survey year, by amount of equity? 
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in home 
100 homes that were worth $25,000 
or more, at least a few were multiple- Westees din eieits 
unit dwellings owned by the benefi- 
iar j i Amount of equity in home 
ciary, who lived in one unit and rented Total | wifss | $1,000- | $3,000- | $5,000- | $10,000- | $29,000 
the others. $1,000 | 2999 | 4,999 | 9,999 | 24,999 | more 
The dollar value of the home equity 
comprised a substantial part of the Number of homeowners %....} 8, 047 207 777 1, 047 2, 591 2, 675 7 
aggregate net worth of all benefici- Total percent......-..--.---- 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 100.0 
aries, including the nonhomeowners ino... ary ro a7 r a 3 7 
as well as the homeowners. It repre- 1,000-2,900 EAT ELEI AIS 12.1 14.1 88.7 13.7 23 Le 
. Pi cadincenhubanubnties 17.3 4 81. ’ 3.5 } 
sented approximately $46 of each $90 weet 4 “| “Si Sel an) eee 
i BPR... cccccccencsness "SO: AOR RPE Cee 1.2 59.3 60.7 
$100 in net worth for all the benefi | Se ggg einen mae yf mesasenan memacona ereccaen TE Be! OR -¥ 
ciary groups combined; for the groups wide ‘ pee | uo| wen| aan) eel eee ee 
PPO Catt tiscnteinsenssxe 6, 86 : : ‘ , 
worth between $3,000 and $25,000, as — 


much as $60-$70 of each $100 in net 
worth represented the equity in the 
home. Because larger proportions of 
couples than of single beneficiaries 
owned a home and reported a home 
as their only asset, equity in homes 
owned by couples amounted to $49 of 
each $100 of the net worth of all cou- 
ples, while the ratio was lower—$41 
of each $100—for all single benefici- 
aries. For all beneficiaries combined, 
the aggregate equity in homes formed 
the following percentage of the aggre- 
gate net worth in each specified net- 
worth interval: 








ONE assed eee 46 
Less than $1,000_.._-.-__--__ 16 
SE Sie tacndso eee 43 
3,000-4,999 _..-.._.. sailed ichiinctccaeaeastgpaae 61 
SE Sei nance 70 
10,000-24,999 ____..___ a 60 
Sees Ge Wa eee 23 


Probable Accuracy of 
Beneficiary Reports 


Currency at home, not reserved for 
living expenses, and bank accounts 
were sometimes reported in rounded 
figures that probably represented an 
underreporting of the amounts actu- 
ally held by the beneficiaries. In some 
instances, however, beneficiaries re- 
ferred to their bank books and re- 
ported exact amounts. Some of these 
were among the poorer beneficiaries; 
others were better off. 

Government bonds owned by bene- 
ficiaries were assumed to have been 
held 5 years and were valued accord- 
ingly, understating the amount some 
beneficiaries would have realized if 
they had sold their bonds and over- 
stating the amount for others. It is 
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1 See footnote 1, table 1. 
2 Owner’s estimate of current value of home, less 
any mortgage or other debt on home. 


likely that corporate stocks and bonds 
held by the wealthier beneficiaries 
were fairly accurately reported be- 
cause many of these beneficiaries 
kept and referred to their records. 
Often the beneficiaries knew the cur- 
rent market values of their stocks and 
bonds; when necessary, the values 
were obtained by the Bureau staff. 

In contrast to liquid assets, the 
market value of homes and other real 
estate was likely to be overvalued. In 
earlier surveys of old-age and surviv- 
ors insurance beneficiaries, the as- 
sessed value of each home was ob- 
tained. The value was then adjusted on 
the basis of the ratio (obtained from 
local real estate boards) between the 
market values in a particular locality 
and the assessed value. A comparison 
of the beneficiaries’ estimates of the 
market values of their homes with the 
market values obtained on the basis 
of the adjusted assessed values 
showed that the large majority over- 
valued their homes. Other real estate 
was likewise generally overvalued. 

Because of the probable under- and 
over-reporting of assets, the conclu- 
sion may be drawn that the benefici- 
aries who reported no liquid assets or 
only low amounts probably had some- 
what more than they reported. Liquid 
assets formed a large proportion of 
the total when net worth was less 
than $3,000. It is likely therefore 
that, as a group, beneficiaries in the 
net-worth levels of less than $3,000 
were somewhat better off than they 
reported. The net worths between 
$3,000 and $25,000 may be approxi- 


3 Numbers and percentages in this table may dif 
fer slightly from those in other tables because the 
number reporting on different items varies. 


mately correct or possibly somewhat 
overstated. Equities in homes, which 
formed a relatively large proportion 
of the value of net worths within this 
range, were probably generally over- 
valued. The reports of beneficiaries 
worth $25,000 or more may be the 
most reliable of all groups. 

It may be concluded, however, that 
if the current market value of all as- 
sets could have been correctly ob- 
tained, the net-worth pattern of the 
beneficiaries would not have changed 
much. Because of the wide intervals 
adopted, few would have been shifted 
from one net-worth interval to an- 
other. 


Life Insurance 


Information on the face value of 
life insurance carried by the benefi- 
ciary groups was obtained in the sur- 
vey, but the detailed information re- 
quired to compute the cash-surrender 
value of the policies was not ob- 
tained. Life insurance included or- 
dinary life, industrial, group. frater- 
nal, and burial policies; purely acci- 
dent policies and matured annuity 
policies were not included as life in- 
surance. 

Almost three-fourths of the couples 
(72 percent )and about half the sin- 
gle beneficiaries (47 percent of the 
single men and 51 percent of the sin- 
gle women) carried life insurance. 
The large majority (67 percent) of 
single beneficiaries either had no life 
insurance or carried small industrial 
or burial policies with face values of 
less than $500. Less than a fourth of 
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Table 6.—Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups within each net-worth' 
interval at end of survey year, by face value of life insurance carried 
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Face value of life Total tive oo 
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kL } See footnote 1, table 1. 
21 Includes a few beneficiary groups whose assets 
and liabilities balanced. 


the single men and a tenth of the sin- 
gle women carried policies of $1,000 
or more. The married couples re- 
ported more life insurance, half of 
them carrying policies on either the 
husband or the wife, or on both, that 
totaled $1,000 or more. Only 7 per- 
cent of the couples, however, had as 
much as $5,000 in life insurance. In- 
surance reported by the couples was 
almost always carried by the hus- 
band, and in about half of the cases 
by the wife as well. The wife’s insur- 
ance was generally lower than the 
husband’s. 

One in 7 of the beneficiary groups 
had zero or negative net worth, al- 
though they carried life insurance. 
Nearly half the beneficiaries with zero 
net worth and three-fifths of those 
with negative net worth reported life 
insurance (table 6). This proportion 
increased slowly but steadily as net 
worth increased, to 68 percent for the 
$10,000-$24,999 net-worth interval; it 
dropped slightly for those worth $25,- 
000 or more. The median face value 
of the life insurance also increased 
as net worth increased. 

The face value of life insurance 
carried by beneficiary groups in each 
net-worth class dropped from a ratio 
of $167 in life insurance for every 
$100 in net worth at the lowest 
($1-$999) interval to $8 in life in- 
surance for each $100 in net worth 
at the highest interval ($25,000 or 
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3 Numbers and percentages in this table may dif- 
fer slightly from those in other tables because the 
number reporting on different items varies. 


more). The face value of life insur- 
ance for each $100 in net worth, by 
amount of positive net worth, is 
shown in the following tabulation. 


I cca ia a eee $167 
Re ee eee 39 
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Automobile Ownership 


One-fourth of the beneficiaries re- 
ported that they owned automobiles. 
This was a markedly lower propor- 
tion than was found among spending 
units included in the 1950 and 1953 
surveys of consumer finances con- 
ducted by the Federal Reserve Board. 
In the 1950 survey, 55 percent of all 
spending units owned automobiles; in 
the 1953 survey, the percentage was 
60. Among the retired group included 
in the 1954 survey of consumer 
finances, 45 percent owned automo- 
biles. 

In the 1951 beneficiary survey, the 
men owned cars more frequently than 
the women, and couples more often 
than the single men. Only 6 percent 
of the single women had automobiles, 
in contrast to 16 percent of the single 
men. A much larger proportion of the 
married couples—38 percent—were 
automobile owners. 

Although some beneficiaries in all 
net-worth classes were car owners, 


the proportion rose consistently with 
increasing wealth from 5 percent for 
beneficiaries with zero net worth to 
two-thirds for those worth $25,000 or 
more, as is shown by the following 
tabulation. 


WARE it co caendneendenmacmaae 24 
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SOUEO REGED oS inasea ceeds ea 42 
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Many of the cars owned by these 
older people were old models of rela- 
tively little market value. A detailed 
check on the cars owned at the end 
of 1951 by the beneficiaries with nega- 
tive or zero net worth, for example, 
showed that two-thirds were models 
that had been new in the 1930’s, and 
a few dated back to the twenties; less 
than 5 percent were current models. 
Even among the wealthier benefici- 
aries—those worth $10,000 or more— 
who owned automobiles, only about a 
fifth owned 1950 or 1951 models; ap- 
proximately 3 out of every 10 had 
models of the 1930’s. 


Assets Used for Living Expenses 


No data were available to show 
change in assets of beneficiaries since 
their retirement. Information ob- 
tained on the amount of assets and 
liabilities at the beginning and end 
of the survey year permitted a com- 
putation to be made for each benefi- 
ciary group of the amount of the as- 
sets that were used and the debts that 
were incurred for current living. 
These data show that 1 in 4 of the 
beneficiary groups reduced their as- 
sets during the survey year to meet 
daily expenses of living, to pay some 
unusual bill—such as a doctor or hos- 
pital bill, or a bill for repairs on the 
home—or to purchase household fur- 
niture or equipment or an automobile. 
The amount of savings used for living 
expenses may be slightly overstated 
because some of the items purchased 
during the year, particularly an auto- 
mobile or household equipment, had 
resale value. 

Two percent of all the beneficiaries 
exhausted their liquid assets during 
the year. Of those who had liquid as- 
sets at the beginning of the year, 37 
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percent drew upon them to meet their 
living expenses. An occasional bene- 
ficiary had mortgaged or sold his 
home during the year to obtain cash 
to meet expenses, but most benefici- 
aries had savings that they used. 

One beneficiary type was about as 
likely as another to use assets to meet 
current expenses. A fourth of the 
married couples, slightly more than a 
fourth of the aged widows, and ap- 
proximately a fifth of the single men 
and women retired workers used 
assets. 

The proportion of beneficiaries who 
used assets varied only slightly with 
the amount of their liquid asset hold- 
ings at the end of the survey year. 
The proportion using assets was 
smallest at both the lowest and high- 
est levels of liquid asset holdings—33 
percent among the groups with $1- 
$499 and $500-$999 and 34 percent 
among those with $10,000 or more. 
The percentage was higher for those 
with liquid assets of $1,000—$4,999 (37 
percent) and with $5,000-$9,999 (39 
percent). Four percent of the group 
with no assets at the end of the sur- 
vey year had used assets during the 
year. 

Relatively more homeowners (26 
percent) than nonhomeowners (20 
percent) used assets, probably because 
more of the homeowners had liquid 
assets to use. Forty-six percent of the 
homeowners had $1,000 or more in 
liquid assets at the end of the survey 
year in contrast to 26 percent of the 
beneficiaries who cid not own their 
homes. 

Beneficiary groups with relatively 
high money incomes were almost as 
likely to have dipped into their assets 
as were those with the lower incomes. 
A fourth of the beneficiary groups in 
each money income class—up to 
$1,800—reported using assets. The 
proportion dropped to 18 percent at 
the $2,400-or-more income level. 

Half the 4,050 beneficiaries who 
drew on their assets to meet current 
living expenses used less than $340. 
One-sixth used less than $100. Al- 
most 3 out of every 10 (28 percent) 
using assets, however, had depleted 
their assets by $600 or more; a sixth, 
by $1,000 or more. The following tab- 
ulation distributes the beneficiary 
groups who used assets by the amount 
used. 
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Amount of assets used Percentage distribution 
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Four percent of all the benefici- 
aries used at least $1,000 in assets 
during the survey year. The propor- 
tion using that amount or more in- 
creased markedly with the amount of 
liquid assets held at the end of the 
year. A total of $1,000 or more was 
spent by 0.5 percent of those with no 
assets remaining at the end of the 
survey year, by 2 percent of those 
with assets of $1-$999, by 5 percent 
of those with $1,000-$4,999, by 11 per- 
cent with $5,000-$9,999, and by 16 
percent with assets of $10,000 or 
more. 

Married couples who drew on their 
assets used more of them than the 
single beneficiaries. For all types of 
beneficiary, the median value of the 
assets used was $342. The median for 
married couples was $380; for single 
men, it was $328; for single women, 
$265, and for aged widows, $215. 

The married couples, of course, had 
to meet the needs of two persons. At 
least as many of the spouses as of the 
old-age beneficiaries, for example, re- 
quired hospital care during the survey 
year, and medical care bills accounted 
for an important proportion of the 
large amounts used. Moreover, the 
couples had more liquid assets to use 
than the single beneficiaries. 


Debts Incurred 


Some beneficiaries not only used 
assets but went in debt to buy goods 
or services. During the survey year, 
8 out of every 100 beneficiary groups 
incurred debts. Relatively more cou- 
ples (10 percent) than single benefi- 
ciaries went into debt. These benefi- 
ciaries borrowed on life insurance or 
other securities or borrowed without 
security, they incurred medical or 
hospital bills, or they had balances 
due on installment purchases, and so 
forth. Taking out a mortgage on a 
home or increasing the mortgage was 
not included among debts incurred for 
purposes of this study. The amount 


of a mortgage is taken into account 
only as it affects the value of the 
equity in the home; an increase in a 
mortgage during the survey year 
therefore resulted in a decrease in the 
equity in the home and is treated as 
an asset used. 

The proportion who incurred debts 
was small at every positive net-worth 
interval. The proportion increased 
slightly, from 7 percent at the $1- 
$999 interval to 9 percent at the 
$3,000-$4,999 level, and then de- 
creased steadily to 4 percent at the 
highest net-worth level. Half the 
beneficiaries with a negative net 
worth had incurred some or all of 
their indebtedness during the survey 
year. 

The debts incurred by most of the 
beneficiaries during the survey year 
were small. For almost half of those 
who went into debt, the amount of 
the indebtedness was less than $100; 
for more than two-thirds, it was less 
than $200. Only 11 percent con- 
tracted debts amounting to $500 or 
more, and only 4 percent, $1,000 or 
more. Large debts frequently repre- 
sented medical bills, but some also 
represented balances due on automo- 
biles or household equipment pur- 
chased during the survey year on the 
installment plan. In some of these 
cases, the beneficiaries had sufficient 
liquid assets to meet the bills but pre- 
ferred spreading the payments over a 
period of time to using their assets. 


Conclusions 


The large proportion of the benefi- 
ciaries studied in 1951 who had zero 
or negative net worth or whose net 
worth was small is not surprising in 
view of their low earnings before they 
became entitled to benefits, their low 
retirement income, the length of time 
that had elapsed since their retire- 
ment, and their need for medical care. 

Some indication of the level of 
earnings of the beneficiaries before 
they retired is given by the amount 
of their old-age benefits. About 60 
percent of the retired-worker benefi- 
ciaries in the survey received old-age 
benefits of less than $50 a month. 
These benefits were based on average 
monthly wages ranging from $8 to 
$120. 

In many instances the average 

(Continued on page 17) 








The Federal Credit Union System: 
A Legislative History 


In the years since the adoption of the Federal Credit Union 
Act in 1934, many amendments have been proposed, hearings 
and discussions have been held, and some amending legislation 
has been passed. The development of the act is reviewed in the 


following pages. 


HE credit union system in the 
United States had its beginning 
long before the adoption of the 
Federal legislation. Credit unions 
first acquired legal status in 1909, 
when the Massachusetts Legislature 
passed a law providing for the char- 
tering and organization of credit 
unions. 


The 1934 Law 
Legislative History 

Twenty-four years later—on May 
11, 1933—-Senator Sheppard, of Texas, 
introduced three bills designed to set 
up a Federal credit union system. The 
first, S. 1639, was to establish a sys- 
tem of Federal credit unions and 
statewide central credit unions under 
Federal supervision; S. 1640 was an 
amendment to the Federal Reserve 
Act under which Federal reserve 
banks would be permitted to receive 
deposits from credit unions; and S. 
1641 would authorize the postal sav- 
ings system to accept credit union 
deposits. 

On June 1, hearings were opened 
before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
The first session of the Seventy-third 
Congress ended with the bills resting 
within the Committee. 

On March 27, 1934, the Committee 
reported S. 1639 favorably, with one 
amendment—deletion of the provi- 
sion exempting Federal credit unions 
(but not their members) from all 
Federal taxation except taxes upon 
real property. Credit unions roused 
little interest, however, in a Congress 


* Professor of Economics, University of 
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1See Erdis W. Smith, “Federal Credit 
Unions: Origin and Development,” Social 
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concerned with the depression and 
with emergency legislation. Two at- 
tempts were made to bring up the bill 
on the consent calendar, but it was 
passed over. 

Meanwhile it was imperative to find 
an agency to administer the act. The 
Federal Reserve Board and the Treas- 
ury Department, logical agencies for 
the purpose, did not believe that they 
should administer such an act. The 
Farm Credit Administration expressed 
an interest in the bill, however, and 
a group from that agency, with the 
help of other officials, secured Presi- 
dential endorsement. 

Senator Sheppard brought in a se- 
ries of amendments that would place 
the program under the jurisdiction of 
the Banks for Cooperatives, within 
the Farm Credit Administration. 
These amendments were adopted, and 
on May 10, 1934, the Senate, without 
debate, approved the bill. 

To obtain Presidential approval, it 
was necessary to delete the second 
part of the bill, which had provided 
for the incorporation of statewide 
central credit unions. The other pro- 
visions were unchanged when, on 
June 15, the Chairman of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
submitted a unanimous report favor- 
ing the bill and asked that the House 
consider it. Only 30 minutes were al- 
lowed for debate, and no one spoke 
in opposition. When the formal vote 
was taken, there were 180 ayes and 
2 noes. 

The legislation as passed by the 
House was in the form of an amend- 
ment, which struck out the entire 
Senate bill after the enacting clause 
and substituted a redrafted bill. In 
the revision, control was taken from 
the Banks for Cooperatives, and a 
Federal credit union section was set 
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up as a separate unit in the Farm 
Credit Administration. The revised 
bill was passed by the Senate by 
unanimous consent 2 days before the 
close of the session. It was signed by 
the President on June 26, 1934, and 
became Public Law No. 467. 


Provisions of the Law 


A brief summary of the provisions 
of the original Federal Credit Union 
Act may serve as a point of reference 
for the subsequent amendments. 
After section 1 (the citation), section 
2 defined a Federal credit union as ‘‘a 
cooperative association organized .. . 
for the purpose of promoting thrift 
among its members and creating a 
source of credit for provident or pro- 
ductive purposes.” Section 3 set out 
the method by which any seven or 
more natural persons become incorpo- 
rated, and section 4 determined the 
procedure for investigation and ap- 
proval of the charter. Section 5 es- 
tablished organization and supervision 
fees. Section 6 required Federal super- 
vision and examination; it established 
the principle that: ‘‘The Governor [of 
the Farm Credit Administration] 
shall fix a scale of examination fees 
designed, as far as is practicable, so 
that in each case the fee to be paid 
shall equal the expense of such ex- 
amination.” 

Section 7 itemized the powers of a 
Federal credit union. Besides stating 
the general powers of a corporation, 
subsections defined the essential op- 
erations of these new institutions: 


(5) To make loans with maturities 
not exceeding two years to its mem- 
bers for provident or productive pur- 
poses upon such terms and conditions 
as this Act and the by-laws provide 
and as the credit committee may ap- 
prove, at rates of interest not exceed- 
ing 1 per centum per month on unpaid 
balances (inclusive of all charges in- 
cident to making the loan) : Provided, 
that no loans to a director, officer, or 
member of a committee shall exceed 
the amount of his holdings in the 
Federal credit union as represented 
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by shares thereof. No director, officer, 
or committee member shall endorse 
for borrowers. A borrower may repay 
his loan, prior to maturity, in whole 
or in part on any business day. 

(6) To receive from its members pay- 
ments on shares. 


(7) To invest its funds (a) in loans 
exclusively to members; (b) in obli- 
gations of the United States of Amer- 
ica, or securities fully guaranteed as 
to principal and interest thereby. 

(8) To make deposits in national 
banks and in State banks, trust com- 
panies, and mutual savings banks op- 
erating in accordance with the laws 
of the State in which the Federal 
credit union does business. 

(9) To borrow (from any source) in 
an aggregate amount not exceeding 
50 per centum of its paid-in and un- 
impaired capital and surplus. ... 


The remaining three subsections gave 
the credit unions power to fine mem- 
bers, to enforce a lien upon shares in 
order to collect delinquent loans, and 
to exercise incidental powers. 

Section 8 provided for a standard 
set of bylaws. Section 9 limited Fed- 
eral credit union membership ‘to 
groups having a common bond of oc- 
cupation or association, or to groups 
within a well-defined neighborhood, 
community, or rural district.” The 
fiscal year of a Federal credit union 
would end on December 31, according 
to section 10, and the annual meet- 
ing was to be held in January. The 
cooperative principle of ‘one-man, 
one-vote” was to be followed, and no 
proxy voting would be allowed in elec- 
tions. Section 11 set up the familiar 
organization of a board of directors, 
which would elect its own officers, a 
credit committee to pass on loan ap- 
plications, and a supervisory commit- 
tee to audit the books regularly. 

Section 12 stated that “all entrance 
fees and fines provided by the bylaws 
and 20 per centum of the net earn- 
ings of each year, before the declara- 
tion of any dividends, shall be set 
aside ...as a reserve fund against 
possible bad loans.” Section 13 pro- 
vided for the declaration of dividends, 
section 14 for the expulsion and with- 
drawal of members, and section 15 for 
the accounts of minors or trust ac- 
counts. 

Sections 16-20 were confined to 
technical matters. Section 16 gave the 
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Governor of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration certain rather broad powers. 
He was empowered “to prescribe rules 
and regulations for the administra- 
tion of this Act (including, but not 
by way of limitation, the merger, con- 
solidation, and/or dissolution of cor- 
porations organized under this chap- 
ter).”” Apparently to answer possible 
objections to the constitutionality of 
the statute, section 17 was inserted; 
it provided that a Federal credit un- 
ion “shall act as fiscal agent of the 
United States and shall perform such 
services as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may require.” Section 18 con- 
cerned taxation. 


Nothing herein contained shall pre- 
vent the shares of stock in any Fed- 
eral credit union organized hereunder 
from being included in the valuation 
of the personal property of the own- 
ers or holders of such shares in as- 
sessing taxes imposed by authority of 
the State in which the Federal credit 
union is located or shall prevent the 
taxation of any Federal credit union 
or its property by authority of such 
State in the manner and not to ex- 
ceed the rate imposed upon domestic 
banking corporations. 


Section 19 provided for the appro- 
priation of $50,000 for administra- 
tion. Finally, section 20 provided 
that, if part of the act was held to 
be invalid, the remainder would not 
be affected. The final clause of sec- 
tion 20 stated: ‘The right to alter, 
amend, or repeal this Act or any 
part thereof, or any charter issued 
pursuant to the provisions of the Act, 
is expressly reserved.” 

There was little that was new in 
the Federal Credit Union Act of 1934. 
With the exception of section 17, this 
was the traditional credit union act, 
going back to the Massachusetts law 
of 1909. 

The critics of the Massachusetts 
law had had some influence on Fed- 
eral legislation at the time the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act of 1916 was 
passed, since that law was modeled 
after the Raffeisen plan, as they ad- 
vocated. They had visualized a sys- 
tem of cooperative banks—people’s 
banks—integrated in central banks 
and connected with the money mar- 
ket. Model legislation sponsored by 
the Credit Union National Extension 


Bureau aimed merely to set up inde- 
pendent units designed to provide 
workers with savings facilities and to 
take care of their need for consump- 
tion credit. Any system that developed 
would be tied together by educational 
or sympathetic bonds, rather than by 
financial integration. While the spon- 
sors of the original Federal Credit 
Union Act, in providing for statewide 
central credit unions, had attempted 
to break new ground, they were forced 
to accept the limitations of the model 
act. 

The legislative history of Federal 
credit unions has thus been a strug- 
gle between two concepts. Under one 
a legal base for a system of coopera- 
tive credit would be developed that 
would give broad freedom to manage- 
ment and that would integrate verti- 
cally the credit unions into a regional 
or even a national structure of co- 
operative consumer finance. The other 
concept is of the Federal credit union 
as an essentially independent finan- 
cial unit, with management rather 
closely hemmed in by detailed legal 
regulations, that is integrated hori- 
zontally—with an educational or pro- 
motional, rather than a financial 
basis—into various forms of State 
league organizations that are, in turn, 
united in the Credit Union National 
Association. 


Amendments to the 1934 Act 


Since the adoption of the Federal 
Credit Union Act, not a session of 
Congress has passed without attempts 
at amending it. Eleven laws amend- 
ing or adding to the original act were 
adopted from 1936 to 1955. A twelfth, 
amending the District of Columbia 
Credit Union Act, affects the super- 
visory powers of the Bureau of Fed- 
eral Credit Unions. 


Prewar Activity 


During the Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress, Senator Sheppard introduced 
three amendments to the Federal 
Credit Union Act. One dealt with ex- 
emption from taxation, the second 
with limitation of membership, and 
the third with investment of credit 
union funds in central credit unions. 
He also proposed a bill that passed 
the Senate; it provided that a Federal 
credit union might invest “in loans to 
other credit unions in the total 
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amount not exceeding 25 per centum 
of its paid-in and unimpaired capital 
The House of Repre- 
sentatives did not act on any of these 


and surplus.” 


bills. 


In the Seventy-fifth Congress, Sen- 
ator Sheppard brought back these 
proposals with a few additional ones. 


In the hearings held on the pro- 
posed legislation, the Farm Credit 
Administration—the agency in charge 
of Federal credit unions from 1934 
to 1942—endorsed three proposed 
amendments: to exempt Federal 
credit unions from all taxes except 
those upon real property and tangible 


Federal 


personal property; 
Farm Credit Administration to con- 
duct research on the problems that 
persons of small means have in ob- 
taining credit at reasonable rates of 
interest; and to provide space in 
buildings 
credit unions. It opposed an amend- 
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ment that dealt with organization 
fees and one permitting the or- 
ganization of central credit unions. 
It suggested that another bill be 
changed to retain the provision of 
the original act whereby the examina- 
tion fees would be fixed by the Gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion to cover the expense of the ex- 
amination, but to include the provi- 


sion that the Governor should give 
due consideration “to the ability of 
Federal credit unions to pay such 
fees.” Another recommendation was 
for the elimination of the authoriza- 
tion to accept, from credit unions 
having assets of less than $25,000, the 
audit report of a practicing account- 
ant in place of a report of a Federal 
examiner. The Farm Credit Admin- 


istration also suggested—possibly to 
avoid the central credit union amend- 
ment—that a Federal credit union be 
permitted to lend to other credit un- 
ions “in the total amount not exceed- 
ing 25 percent of its paid-in and un- 
impaired capital and surplus” and “to 
invest in shares or accounts of Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations.” 
The amendments, as consolidated 
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in S. 2675, were passed by both Houses 
and became Public Law No. 416, ap- 
proved December 6, 1937. An amend- 
ment was added, when the bill was 
on the floor of the House, to permit 
employer provision of facilities for 
the operations of a Federal credit un- 
ion without violation of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

Most of the hearings had been de- 
voted to a bill (H.R. 6287) to permit 
Federal credit unions to occupy space, 
rent-free, in Government buildings, 
which was taken up as emergency 
legislation. The Comptroller Gener- 
al’s office had raised the question. 
There were then about 600 credit un- 
ions among Federal employee groups. 
To forbid credit unions to operate in 
Federal buildings would have given 
the movement a serious blow. The 
Credit Union National Association 
convinced the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of the importance of 
this matter, and the bill became Pub- 
lic Law No. 197 on July 9, 1937. 

In this session also a bill was intro- 
duced to transfer jurisdiction over the 
District of Columbia credit unions to 
the Farm Credit Administration, and 
a similar bill was introduced in 1941. 
Neither of these bills got as far as a 
hearing. 


Defense and War Period 


During the next three sessions Con- 
gress was immersed in the problems 
of defense and war, and while a num- 
ber of amendments to the Federal 
Credit Union Act were introduced, 
few advanced even to a subcommittee 
hearing. Only one amendment, which 
became Public Law No. 630 (approved 
June 15, 1940), was adopted by the 
Seventy-sixth Congress. The bill (S. 
2568), as originally presented, sought 
to raise the limit on unsecured loans 
from $50 to $300. An amendment in 
committee raised the limit to only 
$100. The restriction in the original 
act was retained, however, that “no 
loan shall be made to any member in 
excess of $200 or 10 per centum of the 
Federal credit union’s paid-in and 
unimpaired capital and _ surplus, 
whichever is greater.” 

Several other amendments were in- 
troduced during the Seventy-sixth 
Congress; no action was taken on 
them. One (S. 4230) was a lengthy 
bill intended to clarify a number of 
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sections in the act. It was reintro- 
duced in the next session but again 
failed of enactment. 

The most important action taken 
during the Seventy-seventh Congress 
that affected Federal credit unions 
was their transfer by Executive order 
from the jurisdiction of the Farm 
Credit Administration to that of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. From May 16, 1942, to July 29, 
1948, they remained under the Cor- 
poration’s jurisdiction. No Federal 
credit union legislation was passed 
by that Congress, although again a 
number of bills were introduced. 

The Seventy-eighth Congress was a 
wartime Congress. Credit union legis- 
lation obviously could expect little 
consideration. Few amendments were 
introduced, and none was even re- 
ported out of committee. These were 
difficult years for credit unions; 
liquidations exceeded new charters, 
and the number of operating credit 
unions was decreasing. 

Only one credit union proposal—a 
bill endorsed by the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association and presented by 
Representative Jerry Voorhis—occu- 
pied the attention of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. Most of its provisions 
had been presented in 1940 in S. 4230 
and again in 1941. In the House hear- 
ing it was superseded by another bill 
that contained the same material but 
incorporated certain rewording sug- 
gested by the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. This bill provided 
for (1) a specific penalty—the refund 
of the entire amount of interest paid 
—for charging excessive interest on 
a credit union loan; (2) a clarifying 
clause for issuing shares in joint ten- 
ancy; (3) a clarifying clause regard- 
ing the bonding of employees; (4) re- 
moval of the requirement that notices 
be sent “by the treasurer”; (5) rais- 
ing the unsecured loan limit to $300; 
(6) extending the use of the term 
“passbook”; and (7) extending the 
operations of Federal credit unions to 
the Panama Canal Zone. On the rec- 
ommendation of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, a section was 
added after the Senate hearings that 
amended section 16(b) of the act and 
gave the administrator definite power 
to handle the many problems result- 
ing from involuntary liquidations. A 
letter from the American Bankers As- 


sociation, objecting to an increase in 
the unsecured loan limit and also to 
the tax-exempt status of Federal 
credit unions, was read into the hear- 
ings. The bill passed the Senate on 
July 17, the House on July 19, and 
was approved on July 31, 1946, when 
it became Public Law No. 574. 

Representative Voorhis introduced 
at the same session a bill to permit 
Federal credit unions “to enter into 
contracts for group insurance cover- 
ing the lives of its members.” The 
matter was settled administratively, 
however, because the _ supervisory 
agency, which had forbidden Federal 
credit unions to take group insurance 
on the lives of borrowers and mem- 
bers, reconsidered and ruled that 
such insurance—the so-called “life 
savings insurance’’—could be author- 
ized by a credit union board of di- 
rectors. 

Early in the Eightieth Congress, the 
President, in his Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1947, made permanent the 
transfer of Federal credit unions to 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. Administration by the Cor- 
poration had been looked upon by 
most as a temporary war measure. Al- 
though credit unions had been expe- 
riencing difficulties with low earnings 
and a high liquidation rate, at the 
time of the 1946 hearings neither the 
representative of the Corporation’s 
Federal credit union section nor the 
representative of the Credit Union 
National Association had raised the 
issue of administration. Apparently 
all recognized that the difficulties that 
beset the credit unions were a by- 
product of the war. 

The permanent transfer, however, 
did not meet the approval of either 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration or the Credit Union National 
Association. The former, a _ self- 
supporting agency, was incurring a 
loss of about $200,000 a year in its 
credit union activities. The Credit 
Union National Association indicated 
that it wanted something more than 
an impartial supervisory and exami- 
nation service. 

Like the credit unions, the social 
security programs were designed to 
promote the economic security of the 
family and the individual; the 
thought therefore developed that the 
Federal Security Agency (which had 
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the responsibility for administering 
the Social Security Act) would be an 
appropriate agency to administer the 
Federal Credit Union Act. Through 
Senator Raymond E. Baldwin a bill 
(S. 2225) was accordingly introduced 
that provided for transferring the ad- 
ministration of Federal credit unions 
to the Federal Security Agency? and 
reimbursing the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation for the outlays 
it had incurred in credit union ad- 
ministration. The personnel and 
property of the credit union section 
would be transferred to the Federal 
Security Agency, and the section 
raised to the status of a bureau—the 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. 

In the Senate hearings that started 
March 4, 1948, not only the transfer 
of jurisdiction but the whole record 
and cost of the program were ex- 
plored. An excerpt from a letter from 
the Comptroller General of the 
United States was read into the hear- 
ings. Referring to the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, he said: 


The Corporation has the extraneous 
function of supervising and examin- 
ing Federal credit unions ... We re- 
spectfully suggest that this function 
should not continue to be supervised 
by Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration since it has no relation to 
the Corporation’s general functions 
and since it is desirable that the Cor- 
poration’s directors should devote all 
of their attention to the highly im- 
portant objectives of the Corporation. 


A letter from the Director of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion called attention to this statement 
and added: 


We are of the opinion that, in order 
to avoid any possibility of criticism or 
suggestion of conflicting interests, the 
supervision of Federal credit unions 
be lodged in another agency, such as 
the Federal Security Agency. Accord- 
ingly, we have no objection to the 
enactment of S. 2225. 


The representative of the Credit 
Union National Association also 
pressed for a change in administra- 
tive agency. He presented a letter 
from the Administrator of the Fed- 


2The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, beginning April 11, 1953. 
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eral Security Agency, which indicated 
willingness to administer the program 
if it were placed in that agency. The 
matter of expense to the Government 
was stressed in this hearing, and it 
was agreed that the problem could 
best be handled by placing the Fed- 
eral credit unions permanently in an 
agency where the annual appropria- 
tions are made by Congress. S. 2225 
was reported favorably, passed the 
House on June 15 and the Senate the 
following day, and was approved and 
enrolled as Public Law No. 813 on 
June 29, 1948. Credit union activities, 
when transferred to the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, were placed in the 
Social Security Administration. 

The Eightieth Congress also saw 
the introduction of a bill providing 
for the insurance by the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation of mem- 
bership share balances in Federal 
credit unions. 

In the Eighty-first Congress one 
credit union bill (H.R. 6185) was 
passed, and no hearings were held. 
Of the other bills introduced, one was 
on the insurance of shares and the 
other on investments in shares or ac- 
counts of a State-chartered institu- 
tion. Neither was reported out of com- 
mittee. 

The legislative effort of the ses- 
sion related to the proposals in a bill 
introduced .by Representative Pat- 
man, acting in behalf of the Credit 
Union National Association. It would 
have removed entirely the 2-year 
limitation on loans; permitted Fed- 
eral credit unions to invest funds “in 
shares of central credit unions’; au- 
thorized annual meetings to be held 
in January, February, or March; 
raised the unsecured loan limit to 
$500, with a technical rewording of 
the section; and placed a ceiling of 
10 percent of members’ shares as the 
limit for a reserve fund. 

After study of this bill by the Bu- 
reau of Federal Credit Unions, in Sep- 
tember identical bills, S. 2560 and 
H.R. 6185, were introduced. These 
bills dropped the controversial mat- 
ter of investment in central credit 
unions and the less important exten- 
sion of time for the annual meeting; 
they extended the maturity of loans 
from 2 to 3 years, raised the limit on 
unsecured Icans from $300 to $400, 
and placed a ceiling on reserves of 10 


percent of the total amount of mem- 
bers’ shareholdings but—under a new 
provision—gave the Director of the 
Bureau power to require special re- 
serves “to protect the interests of 
shareholders . . . when found by the 
director to be necessary for that pur- 
pose.” 

This version was endorsed by the 
Federal Security Agency, and both 
the Senate and House committees re- 
ported the bill favorably. H.R. 6185 
passed the House on October 13, 
passed the Senate (as an amendment 
to the Senate bill) on October 17, and 
was approved as Public Law No. 376 
on October 25, 1949. 

In September 1950 the provisions 
of the Social Security Act became ap- 
plicable to employees of Federal cred- 
it unions, under the 1950 amendments 
to the Social Security Act. 

The Eighty-second Congress saw 12 
amendments to the Federal Credit 
Union Act proposed and three—on 
which there was no controversy— 
enacted into law. The most important 
amendment that was adopted con- 
cerned fees paid to the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions for supervisory 
services. In June 1950 the Federal 
Security Agency had sent Congress 
the draft of a proposed bill, explain- 
ing that its principal purpose was “to 
increase the schedule of supervision 
fees to be paid by Federal credit un- 
ions having assets in excess of $40,000 
and thereby provide the basis where- 
by the Federal credit union system 
can become self-supporting (so far 
as Government supervision is con- 
cerned) within eight or ten years.” 
S. 2447 and its companion bill H.R. 
6103, which were introduced in the 
Eighty-second Congress, proposed a 
more complicated schedule of super- 
visory fees that was intended to make 
the Bureau financially independent by 
1954 or 1955. The proposed changes 
were supported by both the Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions and the 
Credit Union National Association. 8. 
2447, which became Public Law No. 
322, was reported favorably by the 
Senate and the House Committees on 
Banking and Currency, was enacted, 
and was approved April 17, 1952. 

This amendment exempted credit 
unions from fees during the year in 
which a charter is issued or the year 
of final distribution in a liquidation. 
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Starting with 1952, the maximum fee 
for those with total assets of $500,000 
or less became 30 cents per $1,000; 
with $500,001-$1,000,000: $150 plus 25 
cents per $1,000 in excess of $500,000; 
with $1,000,001-$2,000,000: $275 plus 
20 cents per $1,000 in excess of 
$1,000,000; with $2,000,001-$5,000,000: 
$475 plus 15 cents per $1,000 in ex- 
cess of $2,000,000; and for those with 
total assets of more than $5,000,000, 
it became $925 plus 10 cents per 
$1,000 in excess of $5,000,000. 

A minor amendment, H.R. 6101, 
which extended the provisions of the 
Federal Credit Umian Act to the Vir- 
gin Islands, became law May 8, 1952 
(Public Law No. 329). Also enacted 
was ELR. 2608, which provided that 
Federal credit unions could extend 
their investments to shares or ac- 
counts of institutions, the accounts 
of which are insured by the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion. It was approved May 13, 1952 
(Public Law No. 337). 

The controversy of the Eighty- 
second Congress centered around 8S. 
1330, the companion bill to H.R. 3459, 
which Representative Patman had 
introduced at the request of the 
Credit Union National Association. 
This bill would (1) permit, with safe- 
guards, loans to officers and commit- 
teemen; (2) permit credit unions to 
invest in shares of central credit un- 
ions; (3) allow patronage dividends, 
or refunds of interest to borrowers; 
and (4) authorize employees of the 
Bureau to administer oaths and to 
take affidavits. The last two provi- 
sions made no essential change in the 
law, and there was general agreement 
on their inclusion. On the first two 
provisions, there was substantial dis- 
agreement between the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions and the Credit 
Union National Association. Some of 
these controversial provisions were 
reintroduced in the next session. 

During the hearings held in Janu- 
ary 1952, the Bureau firmly opposed 
making loans, beyond the amount 
held on shares, to credit union offi- 
cials. The opposition was based on 
what may be called a legislation-con- 
tract theory; in other words, the Bu- 
reau believed that credit union or- 
ganizers in their dealings with man- 
agement enter into a quasi-contract 
based on the provisions of the Fed- 
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eral Credit Union Act. To change that 
act in its essentials would therefore 
be, in effect, a violation of this im- 
plied contract. In his testimony the 
Director pointed out that certain em- 
ployers probably have permitted cred- 
it unions to be established in their 
plants on the grounds that the law 
contained the safeguard that officers, 
directors, and committeemen could 
not borrow. This objection was re- 
peated in hearings held at the next 
session, and it was effective. 

In connection with the central 
credit union provision, the Bureau’s 
Director stated that, while the Bureau 
was not opposed to such credit un- 
ions, it did not want the particular 
amendment offered in S. 1330. It pre- 
ferred to have a central credit union 
system set up by separate legislation 
“in an organized and formal way.” 

Two bills attacking the tax-exempt 
status of Federal credit unions were 
also introduced in the Eighty-second 
Congress. They were not successful, 
and Federal credit unions still enjoy 
the status conferred by the amend- 
ment of 1937. Another bill on which 
no action was taken would have froz- 
en examination fees at the then cur- 
rent rate of $56 a day. Finally, four 
bills were introduced to provide for 
insurance of members’ shareholdings, 
but they were not acted upon. One 
would have provided insurance by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion; two through the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Corporation; and the 
fourth, the Eberharter bill, would 
have set up a fund for share insur- 
ance to be administered by the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Federai Credit 
Unions. 

Four bills to provide insurance on 
member shareholdings were also in- 
troduced in the Eighty-third Con- 
gress: three of them would have pro- 
vided such insurance through the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion; the fourth was the reintroduced 
Eberharter bill. A bill to permit a 
Federal credit union to serve as ex- 
ecutor or administrator of small es- 
tates was also introduced. None came 
out of committee. 

The first session of the Eighty- 
third Congress centered its attention 
on two pieces of legislation in which 
the noncontroversial and the contro- 
versial amendments proposed in pre- 


vious sessions were separated: S. 1665, 
and its companion bill H.R. 2868, 
contained the generally acceptable 
amendments concerning patronage 
refunds and the power of officers of 
the Bureau to administer oaths; S. 
1666 and H.R. 2867 contained the de- 
batable items of loans to credit union 
officials, the freezing of examination 
fees, and the extension of maturity 
of loans from 3 years to 5. Hearings 
were held on the Senate bills in the 
spring of 1953. 

The Bureau suggested a technical 
change in the provision in S. 1665 
that would permit patronage divi- 
dends; and the precaution was added 
that interest refunds “to members of 
record at the close of business on De- 
cember 31” be paid ‘“‘subject to such 
regulations as may be issued by the 
Director.” This change and another 
unimportant technical amendment 
were approved by the Credit Union 
National Association, and the sub- 
committee reported the bill favor- 
ably. It was also reported favorably 
by the full Committee on Banking 
and Currency. S. 1665 was enacted in 
the second session of the Eighty-third 
Congress and was approved on June 
30, 1954 (Public Law No. 454). 

At the hearings on S. 1666, the rep- 
resentative of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association was questioned 
closely about the proposed amend- 
ments. The Director of the Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions opposed the 
bill. The basis of his opposition was 
consistently the same as in the 1952 
hearings—that the legislation-con- 
tract theory of the nature and scope 
of the Federal credit unions pre- 
cluded any substantial change in the 
provisions of the original Federal 
Credit Union Act. A letter from the 
Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
stated the position of the Department 
on the question of loans to directors: 
“The present limitation . . . has fre- 
quently been recognized as an impor- 
tant consideration in making a de- 
cision to organize a Federal credit 
union and in enlisting full support 
from the employer or sponsoring 
group.” 

The opposition to the freezing of 
examination fees was a more practi- 
cal matter, having in view the objec- 
tives of the movement. The Depart- 
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ment stated: ‘Since it is contem- 
plated that the Federal credit union 
program will become a self-sustain- 
ing one beginning with the fiscal year 
1954 it is vital that the authority to 
assess adequate fees remain unim- 
paired.” 

The objection to an extension of 
loan maturities rested in a concept 
of the nature of the Federal credit 
union as a specialized institution, 
rigidly restricted to caring for the 
short-term credit needs of the Amer- 
ican people. S. 1666 was disapproved 
by the Committee, and its companion 
bill was also dropped. 

In the second session of the Eighty- 
third Congress, Representative Talle 
introduced H. R. 9236. This bill re- 
quired the board of directors of a Fed- 
eral credit union to fix the amount 
and character of surety bonds in com- 
pliance with regulations prescribed by 
the Director of the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions and also gave the Di- 
rector power to regulate bonding re- 
quirements. The bonding of credit 


union Officials had been under the 
jurisdiction of the board of directors 
of the individual credit union. Under 
the bill, which became Public Law No. 
656 on August 24, 1954, the board of 
directors still retains the responsi- 
bility but must operate according to 
Bureau regulations. 

During the same session hearings 
were held in both Houses on S. 3683, 
a bill sponsored by the District of Co- 
lumbia Credit Union League and in- 
troduced by Senator Case. This bill 
transferred from the Comptroller of 
the Currency to the Bureau of Fed- 
eral Credit Unions the supervision 
and examination of District-char- 
tered credit unions and made appli- 
cable for them the scale of fees paid 
by Federal credit unions. The bill 
was approved August 10, 1954 (Public 
Law No. 576). 

S. 2890, providing for a regional 
credit union system, was introduced 
February 3, 1954; no action was 
taken. 

The 1955 session of the Eighty- 
fourth Congress saw the introduction 


of only two credit union bills—com- 
panion bills S. 1641 and H. R. 5258. 
They provided for amending section 
7 to permit a Federal credit union 
to invest “in shares of other credit 
unions in the total amount not ex- 
ceeding 10 per centum of its paid-in 
and unimpaired capital and surplus.” 
The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare filed an unfavor- 
able report with the congressional 
committees on these bills. No hear- 
ings were held, nor was any action 
taken on them during the first session 
of the Eighty-fourth Congress. 

The table summarizes the amend- 
ments to the Federal Credit Union 
Act through 1954. As the table shows, 
the amendments have served for the 
most part to clarify administration 
and to keep pace with inflation. The 
Federal credit union has essentially 
the same nature and scope as it did 
under the act of 1934; it is an inde- 
pendent, local society designed to op- 
erate in the short-term, consumer 
area. 





OASI BENEFICIARIES 
(Continued from page 9) 


monthly wage was low because of 
part-time work or absence from work 
on account of disability, unemploy- 
ment, or other reasons. Such periods 
not only lowered the average monthly 
wage on which benefits were based 
but often have made it necessary for 
the worker to use up savings. Some 
beneficiaries, of course, had worked 
in noncovered employment, with the 
result that their average monthly 
wage was reduced and their benefits 
lowered; they were probably not 
forced, however, to use their savings. 

Two-fifths of the retired-worker 
beneficiaries had quit working and 
filed for benefits because of ill health. 
At the time of the interview, three- 
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fifths said they were unable to work. 
One out of every 10 beneficiaries was 
hospitalized during the survey year, 
with only about a fourth of the hos- 
pitalized group covered to any degree 
by hospital or sickness insurance. 
Others were sick in bed at home. Al- 
together, almost two-fifths of the 
beneficiary groups had a member hos- 
pitalized or sick in bed at home; some 
married couples had both the hus- 
band and wife bedridden. Other dis- 
abled beneficiaries who were ambu- 
latory required medical care and 
drugs. 

A fourth of the beneficiaries in the 
sample had been on the benefit rolls 
from 6 to 12 years and half from 4 to 
12 years, getting along on independ- 
ent retirement incomes that were in- 
adequate to meet their needs, partic- 


ularly if they were living alone. Some 
—those who could—met this situa- 
tion by working, usually a part of the 
year but a few throughout the year; 
others shared homes with relatives, 
and some of them received part of 
their support from the relatives; a 
sixth received public assistance; and 
a fourth supplemented their incomes 
by drawing on their savings during 
the year studied. 

In the light of these facts the sur- 
prising aspect of the amount of asset 
holdings at the end of the survey 
year by old-age and survivors insur- 
ance beneficiaries is not that so many 
had so little, but that so many had 
something, especially in liquid assets. 
The picture emerges of beneficiaries 
making small economies and dipping 
only cautiously into their savings. 
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World Trends in Social Security Benefits, 


1935-55 


The 20 years since the passage of the Social Security Act have 
seen the development in the United States of comprehensive 
programs of old-age and survivors insurance, unemployment 


insttrance, and public assistance. 


In other countries as well, 


the years from 1935 to 1955 have brought new social security 
programs and an expansion in some older systems. A summary 
report on international developments is presented in the follow- 


ing pages. 


public programs of insurance, 

assistance, and related meas- 
ures, is a little more than 70 years 
old; the first compulsory social insur- 
ance acit—that of Germany—dates 
from 1883. The two most recent dec- 
ades have been marked by the spread 
of social security programs to all 
parts of the world and great improve- 
ments in the programs existing be- 
fore 1935. 

During these 20 years the number 
of countries! with laws providing for 
old-age, invalidity, and survivors in- 
surance increased from 28 to 49, and 
the number having health insurance 
from 23 to 45. The number of family 
allowance programs rose in number 
from 4 to 34. Insurance against work 
injuries (workmen’s compensation), 
which was established in most coun- 
tries well before 1935, and unemploy- 
ment insurance programs have in- 
creased in extent but not to the same 
degree as the other programs. 

During the years 1935-55, the num- 
ber of persons covered under social 
security programs has increased sub- 
stantially, as a result both of the ex- 
pansion of coverage in countries with 
long-established programs and the in- 
troduction of social security systems 
in other nations. 

New laws initiating new programs 


S OCIAL security, in the sense of 


* Division of Research and Statistics, Of- 
fice of the Commissioner. 

1 For purposes of this article, countries 
with populations of less than 100,000 are 
not taken into account, and China and 
Germany are each considered as a single 
country. 
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have been only one way of bringing 
more people under social security cov- 
erage. Expansion to additional areas 
within a country has been another. 
Many Latin American programs, for 
example, started with general en- 
abling acts that were applied first 
only in one or two large cities or in- 
dustrial areas. Bolivia, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Panama, Par- 
aguay, Peru, and Venezuela are 
among the nations in which signifi- 
cant increases in coverage have oc- 
curred in the past 20 years as a result 
of extension of the operation of exist- 
ing programs to additional areas of 
the country. 

Expansion has also been occupa- 
tional; nearly every country with pro- 
grams in 1935, and several that have 
enacted legislation since then, have 
in recent years extended coverage to 
new occupational groups. Self-em- 
ployed persons in Great Britain and 
most of the self-employed persons in 
the United States, Italian farmers, 
German artisans, and, in France, stu- 
dents and self-employed persons in 
specified professions are examples of 
groups so covered. 

Growth in the numbers protected 
has been achieved in several health 
insurance systems by making depend- 
ents eligible for benefits and in some 
retirement plans by extending pen- 
sion rights to the survivors of an in- 
sured worker. 

In a few countries, expanded cov- 
erage has been brought about in a 
single broad sweep by providing uni- 
versal eligibility for a specific benefit. 
In some cases this has been the cul- 
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mination of a gradual development, 
as in the British National Health 
Service. In others, newly adopted 
programs have been universal in 
scope—the Canadian old-age pension 
system, for example. Larger em- 
ployed populations—a byproduct of 
demographic and economic growth— 
have also served to increase the num- 
ber of persons protected by social 
security. 

Benefit expansion in recent years 
has been notable. New services and 
new cash benefit programs have been 
made available, and existing pro- 
grams have been liberalized to pro- 
vide higher cash payments or better 
medical care. 

Fourteen countries* today have pro- 
vision for the five principal types of 
protection—old-age, invalidity, and 
survivors insurance; health insurance 
(medical care and cash sickness ben- 
efits) ; workmen’s compensation; un- 
employment insurance; and family 
allowances. In 1935 no country had 
all five programs, although Belgium, 
France, and Italy had some protec- 
tion against all these risks. 

The provision of more adequate 
benefits in existing programs has also 
been fairly generally achieved, al- 
ways within the limits of the coun- 
try’s economic resources. Minimum 
amounts have commonly been estab- 
lished for benefits to the aged, the 
disabled, and dependent survivors. In 
the face of inflationary trends, the 
legislatures and social security insti- 
tutions have acted to maintain the 
real value of their payments. Even 
in countries with extreme inflation, 
the rise in retirement and survivor 
payments has usually been greater 
than the cost-of-living increase. In 
some countries, notably Sweden, pen- 


2 Japan makes provision for family allow- 
ances as a part of the wage structure and 
not under a legally established social se- 
curity program. 
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sions take into account the rise not 
only in living costs but in real wages. 

When benefits under the contrib- 
utory insurance program are inade- 
quate, a considerable number of coun- 
tries have set up assistance programs 
to help needy aged and disabled per- 
sons, widows, and survivor children. 
These programs are noted in the dis- 
cussion of retirement and pension 
systems. 

Something of the growth of social 
security is shown in tables 1 and 2. 
Table 1 lists, for the five most usual 
types of social security program, the 
nations that had plans in operation 
(or about to begin operations) as of 
January 1935 and the dates their 
first general laws were adopted. Table 
2 shows the extent to which new leg- 
islation has been adopted and put 
into effect from January 1935 to Jan- 
uary 1955. 

To simplify the presentation, only 
the date of the earliest legislation es- 
tablishing a major program for each 
of the five categories or types of plan 
is shown. Significant amending laws, 
such as the addition of survivor ben- 
efits in the United States in 1939 and 
the extensive amendments of Great 
Britain’s programs in 1946, thus do 
not appear. 

For purposes of this survey, legis- 
lation applying to special groups, 
such as civil servants, or to a single 
occupation has also been disregarded. 
The benefits or risks are grouped ac- 
cording to the most common type of 
program arrangement. Most coun- 
tries having old-age, invalidity, or 
survivor programs now provide all 
three types of benefit. In a number 
of countries, however, the program 
started with only one or two of the 
three. The date of the first law ap- 
plying to large groups of the popula- 
tion and providing old-age, invalidity, 
or survivor benefits is shown in the 
first column of each table. 

Similarly, there is shown in the 
second column the date of the first 
law applying to large groups of the 
population and providing either med- 
ical care or cash sickness benefits. 
Special maternity benefits, ordinarily 
including both cash and medical 
care, are usually provided in connec- 
tion with a general health insurance 
program. Legislation in three coun- 
tries (Argentina, Cuba, and Guate- 
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mala) that provide for maternity in- 
surance only is not shown in the 
table. 


Old-Age, Invalidity, and 
Survivor Programs 


During 1935-55 the number of na- 
tions having retirement, invalidity, 
and survivor programs in operation 
increased from 28 to 49. In 1935, 
three-fourths of the programs were 
in European countries; 20 years later 
only half were in Europe. There were 
12 systems in Latin America, four in 
the Near East, and two in the Far 
East. 

Most countries provide insurance 
on attainment of a specific age (or 
upon retirement), or in the event of 
permanent disability or death. In a 
few countries, indicated in the tables 
by an asterisk, pensions are paid only 
to persons meeting an income test. 
In Ireland the old-age pension is con- 
tingent on a means test, but disability 
and survivor benefits are provided 
through insurance. 

Among exceptions to the usual 
practice of providing protection 
against these three risks are Denmark 
and Panama, which do not pay sur- 
vivor pensions, and Norway and 
Switzerland, which have no invalid- 
ity benefits. Denmark and Norway 
use the income test for old-age pen- 
sions. Canada has no survivor bene- 
fits, and aid to disabled persons takes 
the form of Dominion-Provincial as- 
sistance. In the United States pay- 
ments to the needy disabled are pro- 
vided under Federal-State assistance 
programs. 

Two countries now provide univer- 
sal old-age pensions for everyone 
meeting the age and residence re- 
quirements. Regardless of the contri- 
butions they have paid and of their 
personal wealth or income, claimants 
aged 70 and over in Canada and aged 
67 and over in Sweden receive sub- 
stantial pensions. New Zealand’s 
“superannuation” benefit represents 
a more gradual approach to the same 
objective—benefits for all, without 
income test or contribution require- 
ments. These countries have special 
income taxes to finance the benefits. 

An increasing number of countries 
provide old-age assistance to supple- 
ment their old-age insurance pro- 
grams. Such programs are in opera- 


tion in Argentina, Belgium, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, 
Great Britain, Iceland, Ireland, Japan 
(where aid to the aged is part of a 
national assistance act), the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Portugal, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, the United States, 
and Uruguay. These are largely pro- 
grams that have been established in 
recent years. 

The growth of the aged population 
and, in many countries, favorable em- 
ployment conditions have led to the 
adoption since 1935 of various pro- 
visions to encourage the worker to 
stay on the job, including pension 
increases for work after reaching the 
earliest pensionable age. Such in- 
creases are made in Chile, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, Great Britain, Hun- 
gary, Israel, Italy, Paraguay, Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavia. 

Another development is the growth 
in the number of laws establishing an 
earlier retirement age (or in some 
cases the payment of a larger benefit) 
as a reward for certain types of haz- 
ardous or arduous employment cov- 
ered by the social security system. 
Albania, Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, 
China (mainland), Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Iran, Israel, Japan, Poland, 
Turkey, and the Soviet Union have 
such provisions today. In 1935, only 
Belgium and the Soviet Union made 
this distinction between workers. 


Health and Maternity 
Insurance 


Forty-five health and maternity 
programs were in operation in 1955, 
compared with 23 in 1935. The slow 
but steady growth during the first 50 
years after Germany’s law of 1883 
was succeeded by increased activity 
that spread these systems to almost 
every part of the world. In Europe 
the Iberian, Italian, and Scandin- 
avian peninsulas have health insur- 
ance systems that did not exist in 
1935; in the Orient, China (both For- 
mosa and the mainland) and India 
have introduced health insurance, 
though as yet on a limited scale. 
There were no programs 20 years ago 
in the countries from Mexico to Peru, 
including the Caribbean nations, al- 
though Cuba had insurance provided 
by the voluntary societies. Today, 12 
of these countries have programs, and 
Nicaragua enacted a law in Decem- 
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ber 1955 looking to that objective.° 
Argentina provides maternity benefits 
only. 

In the Far East and Near East, 
health and maternity insurance pro- 
grams were in operation in January 
1955 in five nations—India, Iran, Ja- 
pan, Turkey, and China (Formosa 
and the mainland). A health and 
maternity insurance plan went into 
operation in Burma as of January 1, 
1956. Only Japan had such a pro- 
gram in 1935. 

This expansion has been accom- 
panied by a number of subsidiary de- 
velopments, including better provision 
for the dependents of the worker cov- 
ered under health insurance. Of 20 
countries with health insurance pro- 
grams in 1935, 12 had protection for 
dependents and eight did not (except 
on a voluntary, additional, or more 
costly basis). In 1955, of the laws 
governing 45 programs, only half a 
dozen did not require that depend- 
ents’ benefits be provided.* Usually 
the members of the family get the 
same care as the insured worker, but 
because in some cases they pay a 
larger share of the cost or have 
briefer duration of hospital benefits, 
the terms of services to dependents 
are somewhat less favorable than 
those for the insured worker himself. 
Among the nations that in recent 
years have acted to assure medical 
care to dependents are Bulgaria, 
Chile, Ecuador, Great Britain, Ire- 
land, Japan, and Luxembourg. 

In Great Britain the National 
Health Service now furnishes a range 
of services that includes such items 
as specialist care, hospitalization, and 
necessary prosthetic appliances. The 


3 Cuba has extensive voluntary insurance 
but compulsory maternity insurance only. 
Guatemala covers general accidents and 
maternity but not sickness in general. 
Haiti’s program includes both accident and 
health insurance, but the latter program 
is not yet operating. 

4Colombia, the Dominican Republic, In- 
dia, Peru, Panama, and El Salvador. A few 
countries are omitted from th: comparison 
— Brazil (which provides dependents’ bene- 
fits as facilities permit), Turkey (with 
dependents’ benefits in some cases), Portu- 
gal (where the provisions vary with the 
societies), Switzerland (where dependents’ 
benefits are usual but not required by 
Federal law), and Greece and Ecuador 
(programs only beginning in 1935). 
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Table 1.—Countries with social security programs in operation January 1, 1935, 
by type of program and date of first general law‘ 
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1 Includes countries now independent whose sta- 
tus may have been different at time of first law. The 
term “general” applies to any law covering workers 
in industry, commerce, or agriculture or any com- 
bination of these groups. 

? Asterisk denotes countries having programs with 
benefits subject to income test or having assistance 
programs only. 

’ Dagger denotes voluntary government-subsi- 
dized program. 


entire national medical plant and al- 
most every doctor, dentist, and nurse 
are at the service of any one living in 
that country. In the mid-1930’s, only 
general practitioner care and the “ad- 
ditional” benefits offered by some of 
the friendly societies were available. 

Other notable developments since 


4 Date refers to the first State or Provincial law. 

5 Old-age, invalidity, and survivors insurance law 
effective 1919, as amended. Health insurance law 
effective 1929, as amended. 

* Under Federal enabling law, several Cantons 
have compulsory programs, and some have volun- 
tary government-subsidized programs. 

. = established by 1922 law, discontinued 
n ' 


1935 include an expansion in the 
number of programs that provide 
services under public health auspices 
rather than insurance; an effort in 
several countries to give extended 
care for long illnesses, especially tu- 
berculosis; and—in Latin America 
particularly—the use of social insur- 
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Table 2.—Countries with social security programs in operation, January 1, 
1955, by type of program and date of legislation 
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1 Legislation in effect before 1955 is represented by 
For date of such legislation see table 1. 


? General social insurance enabling law, 1946, be- 
gan with system of work-accident insurance en- 


2 Asterisk denotes countries having programs with 
benefits subject to income test or having assistance 
programs only. 

3In 1945 voluntary government-subsidized pro- 
gram became compulsory. 

4 Program discontinued, 1951. 

’ When data from the table are used in the text, 
China has been counted as a single country. 

¢ Program discontinued, 1948. 
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tirely different from former program. Benefits for 
general accidents were introduced 1949; maternity 
benefits introduced, 1953. 

8 Voluntary government-subsidized system sus- 

nded in 1940; limited subsidized system estab- 
fished in 1945; compulsory general program enacted 
in 1949, effective 1952. 

* Program not in operation, 1955. 

10 Program discontinued , 1938. 


ance capital funds to build health in- 
surance hospitals and clinics. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Insurance or compensation for 
work accidents and occupational dis- 
eases is the most widespread type of 
social insurance. For most countries. 
it is the earliest form to be adopted, 
and in 12 countries it is still the only 
type. In the past 20 years it has 
grown steadily among nations that 
previously had no social security leg- 
islation. 

Since 1935 new programs have been 
established in Afghanistan, Albania, 
China (Formosa and the mainland), 
Egypt, Haiti, Honduras, Indonesia, 
Iran, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, and 
Turkey. A number of new countries 
have legislation that antedates 1935. 
and their establishment as nations; 
they are Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
India, Israel, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, and Vietnam. 

While in 1935 the total number of 
independent countries having work 
accident insurance or workmen’s 
compensation laws was about 50, the 
present total is 71. With every de- 
gree of per capita income, adminis- 
trative efficiency, and social develop- 
ment represented among these 71 
countries, there is inevitably a great 
diversity in the legal standards and 
in the administration of the various 
programs. The general trend is to- 
ward the coverage of more people and 
the provision of more nearly adequate 
benefits, but examples may be found 
of nations at virtually every stage in 
this evolutionary process. 

In the administration of workmen’s 
compensation there has been a defi- 
nite trend toward the use of public 
funds as the carriers of the insur- 
ance. Fifteen countries had exclus- 
ive public funds in 1935, while 37 op- 
erated wholly or exclusively with such 
funds in 1955. In Colombia, El Salva- 
dor, Guatemala, India, Mexico, Para- 
guay, and Venezuela, workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance is handled ex- 
clusively by public agencies in those 
parts of the national territory where 
a broad social security program has 
been introduced. 

Today much more frequently than 
20 years ago, workmen’s compensa- 
tion programs are combined or oper- 
ated in conjunction with other social 
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insurance programs. A number of 
countries newly embarking on social 
security programs have started with 
a combined workmen’s compensation 
and health and maternity insurance 
system. This has occurred in Bolivia, 
Burma, Colombia, El Salvador, Gua- 
temala (where workmen’s compensa- 
tion is combined only with maternity 
and non-work-connected injury in- 
surance), India, and Venezuela. In 
Iran, Mexico, and Paraguay, old-age, 
invalidity, and survivors insurance is 
also combined with the employment 
injuries program. 


Unemployment Insurance 


In the early 1930’s the major do- 
mestic problem of the industrialized 
nations was unemployment, but for 
most of the past 20 years this issue 
has not been generally serious. The 
great extent of joblessness during the 
depression era brought a fairly wide- 
spread belief that unemployment was 
not an insurable risk. Nevertheless, 
in the 1930’s unemployment insur- 
ance programs were adopted by sev- 
eral governments — Spain, Sweden, 
the United States, Canada (where a 
1935 law that was declared unconsti- 
tutional was reenacted in 1940), the 
Union of South Africa, Norway, and 
New Zealand. Since 1940, national 
laws have been adopted in Australia, 
Japan, the Netherlands, and Yugo- 
Slavia. 

In recent years, Bulgaria, Czechc- 
slovakia, France, Poland, and Spain 
have discontinued their unemploy- 
ment insurance programs. Outside 
Europe, five nations (Australia, Can- 
ada, Japan, New Zealand, and the 
United States) have adopted unem- 
ployment insurance or related pro- 
grams in the past 2 decades. Latin 
America has some small-scale unem- 
ployment insurance operations — in 
Chile, where salaried employees have 
had protection since 1937; Uruguay, 
with guaranteed-wage plans in the 
wool, hide, and meat-packing indus- 
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tries; and Ecuador, where a compul- 
sory program was instituted in 1954 
for school teachers. 

Methods of coping with unemploy- 
ment vary greatly from country to 
country but not so much as they did 
in the early 1930’s, when there were 
several types of work relief and pub- 
lic aid in addition to unemployment 
insurance. Currently, 14 countries 
paying cash benefits have compulsory 
insurance programs.® Four countries 
—Denmark, Finland, Sweden, and 
Switzerland—now have voluntary sys- 
tems with government subsidies; 
there were eight programs of this 
type in 1935. In Australia and New 
Zealand, payment of benefits is con- 
tingent on a liberal income test. 
France and Luxembourg have pro- 
grams of national unemployment re- 
lief. In Spain and Portugal, public 
works are used instead of insurance 
to combat unemployment. Finland 
also makes extensive use of public 
works for this purpose. 

Italy combines all these methods. 
It has compulsory unemployment in- 
surance, unemployment assistance, a 
national guaranteed-wage plan, and 
a program of public works. The va- 
riety of attacks on the problem is evi- 
dence of the seriousness of unem- 
ployment in Italy, where more peo- 
ple are out of work now than in the 
1930’s. 


Family Allowances 


The rapid development of family 
allowance programs in recent years 
has materially increased the cash in- 
come of families with children in 
many parts of the world) Twenty 
years ago New Zealand and three Eu- 
ropean nations—Belgium, France, 
and Italy—had family allowance pro- 
grams. By 1955 there were 24 pro- 


5 Austria, Belgium, Canada, Germany, 
Great Britain, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Japan, 
the Netherlands, Norway, the Union of 
South Africa, the United States, and Yugo- 
slavia. 


grams in Europe, four in South Amer- 
ica, and six in other parts of the 
world. Development has been partic- 
ularly rapid in the larger, richer, and 
more industrialized nations. 

In some Scandinavian countries 
and most of the British Common- 
wealth the allowances have been paid 
to all families with children or with 
more than a specified number of chil- 
dren. In Denmark and South Africa 
the allowances are paid only to fam- 
ilies with low incomes. In the other 
countries, with one or two exceptions, 
family allowances have more the 
character of a supplement to wages. 
They are in many cases paid at the 
workplace by the employer, and the 
fact of employment rather than of 
residence determines eligibility, al- 
though “employment” usually in- 
cludes the period when the claimant 
is receiving social insurance benefits 
as well as when he is actually work- 
ing. France pays prenatal allow- 
ances, maternity allowances, regular 
family allowances starting with the 
second child, and single-wage allow- 
ances for wage earners with one or 
more children if there is only one 
wage earner in the family. 


Summary 


During the past 20 years social se- 
curity measures have taken on an in- 
creasing importance in countries 
throughout the world. All industrial 
nations now have some kind of social 
insurance protection for workers 
faced with the hazards of income loss 
or sickness costs. In a number of 
countries, separate programs for dif- 
ferent risks have been replaced by 
comprehensive programs covering al- 
most the entire population. Increas- 
ingly, also, countries starting on the 
road to industrialization have begun 
to build a social security structure to 
meet immediate needs and to lay the 
groundwork for the protection of 
families against the major hazards of 
an industrial economy. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Expenditures for Assist- 
ance Payments from State- 
Local Funds, 1954 -55* 


The percentage relationship be- 
tween the State-local share of assist- 
ance payments and personal income 
in a State is used here as a rough 


penditures for the fiscal years 1953-54 
and 1954-55 are related to personal 
income for the calendar years 1953 
and 1954, respectively, in each of the 
48 States, the District of Columbia, 
and Hawaii. Income data are not 
available for Alaska, Puerto Rico, and 
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In the fiscal year 1954-55, expendi- measure of the fiscal effort made to the Virgin Islands. 
tures for public assistance payments finance public assistance. Such ex- The new personal income series of 
from State and local funds amounted ’ 
to 47 cents per $100 of personal in- by = af Page. ne ag for —_ a a eae Fite se State ee 
ese unds in relation to personal income and amount expended per in itant, 
come for the country as a whole—9 by State, 1954-55! 
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$100 spent in 1953-54. Aid to the Percentage change Expenditures from State and local funds 
needy increased by almost a tenth in— for assistance 
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mained about the same. Personal in- a Personal | , State | Per 
come in the calendar year 1954—to ani funds for Percentage inhabitant, 
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Table 3.—Factors underlying variations in fiscal effort among selected States, 
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Specified fiscal effort 
High effort | High effort Low effort : 
Factor and high and low Median and high —— 
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1 Rates for aid to the blind not available. 


the Department of Commerce? has 
been used in this note for both years 
in place of the now discontinued se- 
ries on income payments to individ- 
uals. Broader coverage of income in 
kind is provided by the new series, 
and other improvements have been 
made in estimating the flow of income 
to individuals; data on income and 
fiscal effort are therefore not compar- 
able with those for earlier years pub- 
lished in the BULLETIN. The series 
makes substantial changes in income 
payments for only a few States, how- 
ever. 

All but three States (New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, and Tennessee) 
spent more from State and local 
funds for assistance in 1954-55 than 
in 1953-54. Changes ranged from a 
decrease of 3.4 percent in Tennessee 
to an increase of 43.9 percent in Ha- 
waii. Eleven States, including Ha- 
waii, increased expenditures from 
State-local funds more than 15 per- 
cent, in contrast to a like number of 
States that increased assistance funds 
less than 2.5 percent (table 1). The 
rise in expenditures for assistance 


1See Charles F. Schwartz and Robert E. 
Graham, Jr., ‘“‘Personal Income by States, 
1929-54," Survey of Current Business, Sep- 
tember 1955. 
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2 Not available. 


payments from State and local funds 
amounted to 5 percent or more in 27 
of the 47 States with increases. 

Personal income rose in 3 out of 
every 5 States, but percentage 
changes were much smaller than 
those in the State-local share of as- 
sistance payments. Upward or down- 
ward changes were less than 2.5 per- 
cent in 36 States and were less than 
5 percent in an additional 10 States. 
The highest increase in personal in- 
come (8.8 percent) occurred in Ne- 
vada, and in three other States the 
rise also exceeded 5 percent. 

As a result of the shifts in personal 
income and in State and local funds 
for assistance payments, fiscal effort 
to support public assistance rose in 
43 States and declined in seven 
States. The State-local share of as- 
sistance expenditures was higher in 
all 43 States making greater fiscal 
effort in 1954-55 than in 1953-54, but 
personal income fell in 20 States and 
rose less, percentagewise, than as- 
sistance expenditures in the remain- 
ing 23 States. In four of the seven 
States making less fiscal effort in 
1954-55, on the other hand, the per- 
centage increase in assistance expen- 
ditures from State and local funds 
was less than that in personal in- 


come; in the other three States, as- 
sistance payments declined while in- 
come rose. 

There was likewise considerable va- 
riation among the States in the per- 
centage changes in fiscal effort that 
took place between 1953-54 and 1954- 
55. Changes in the relationship of 
assistance expenditures made from 
State-local funds to State personal 
income ranged from a decrease of 7.5 
percent in Iowa to an increase of 48.1 
percent in Hawaii. Hawaii was one 
of seven States with an increase in 
fiscal effort of at least 20 percent. 
Half the States increased their effort 
to support public assistance by more 
than 6.4 percent. The distribution of 
States by the percentage change be- 
tween the 2 years in the proportion of 
personal income used for public as- 
sistance is shown below. 





Number of States with 
specified percentage 
rhe ge j Aas 

Percentage change change in fiscal effort 
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In 1954-55, in the United States as 
a whole and in more than three-fifths 
of the States, less than 50 cents out 
of every $100 of income going to in- 
dividuals represented assistance pay- 
ments from State and local funds. 
There was wide variation among the 
States, however, in the ratio of such 
assistance expenditures to personal 
income. Thus, Colorado’s high expen- 
ditures of $1.55 per $100 of personal 
income was fifteen times Virginia’s 
low of 10 cents. The distribution of 
States according to the relationship 
between assistance payments from 
State and local funds and personal 
income follows. 


Expenditures per Number of 
$100 of personal income States 
EGS Tee D0 OWA qc. cc ccccecce 10 
CE OND aieieclancnnaniauubdewcaweun 22 
GO7Oe CONS Sheen cc nccbin cn ccackcctedes 11 
TO"En CONS 6s 8 eles 4 
00: Cents GF M6... ccc ea. 3 
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Under the Social Security Act, each 
State defines the scope of its assist- 
ance program—who will be eligible 
and the amount of assistance he is to 
receive. The relative income position 
of a State and the income distribu- 
tion among the population influence 
the assistance programs in two ways: 
first, by placing limitations on the tax 
resources available to finance the as- 
sistance programs, and, second, by de- 
termining the number of persons who 
will be eligible for assistance under 
the State’s standards for determin- 


ing need. Old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits form an important 
source of income for the aged, and are 
an additional factor influencing the 
number of aged in need of old-age 
assistance. 

In this analysis the average pay- 
ment per recipient is considered a re- 
flection of the level of the assistance 
standard, and per capita income is 
used as an indication of the relative 
ability of the States to finance public 
programs. Recipient rates—that is, 
the number of recipients of assistance 


Chart 1.—Expenditures per inhabitant for public assistance payments from 
State and local funds in relation to personal income, by State, fiscal year 








1954-55 
RANK IN 
AMOUNT PER INHABITANT IN DOLLARS 1954 PER PERCENT OF 1954 PERSONAL INCOME 
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per 1,000 population in the appropri- 
ate age group—are a measure of the 
incidence of need under the State’s 
standard. 

Per inhabitant expenditures for as- 
sistance payments from State and 
local funds correlate roughly with the 
fiscal effort made to finance public 
assistance (chart 1). Generally speak- 
ing, States with the largest expendi- 
tures per inhabitant from State-local 
funds also made the greatest fiscal 
effort to support the public assistance 
programs. 

Relatively large expenditures per 
inhabitant in high-income States re- 
sult primarily from high assistance 
standards, and in low-income States 
from high recipient rates. On the 
other hand, relatively low expendi- 
tures per inhabitant in high-income 
States result primarily from low re- 
cipient rates, and in low-income 
States they are the result of compar- 
atively low assistance standards 
(table 3). Massachusetts and Louisi- 
ana, for example, are among the 
States making comparatively high 
expenditures per inhabitant and fis- 
cal effort, yet they have very different 
economic and program characteris- 
tics. Massachusetts, a high-income 
State, has high assistance standards, 
a high beneficiary rate for old-age 
and survivors insurance, and recipi- 
ent rates in the middle range. Louisi- 
ana, a low-income State, has high 
recipient rates (except for general as- 
sistance), combined with moderate or 
low assistance standards, and a low 
beneficiary rate for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. 

The program characteristics in 
States with low expenditures per in- 
habitant and low effort may also be 
different for the high- and low-in- 
come States. In New Jersey, a high- 
income State, the fiscal effort is low 
despite high assistance standards, be- 
cause of low recipient rates. In con- 
trast, Virginia, which is a low-income 
State, has low effort because of low 
assistance standards. New Jersey 
ranked fourth among the States in 
beneficiary rate for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, but Virginia was in 
the group with a medium rate. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-56 
{In thousands; data corrected to Apr. 9, 1956] 













































































| 
| Retirement, disability, and survivor programs U a - e 
| Monthly eer disability Survivor benefits ae | 
BEE, st eT eke as ae at bee __| disability Rail- 
Yearand | Total | | | benefits road 
month | a Monthly | Lump-sum 7 | under Veterana’ Unem- 
Rail- Civil ee See —_—- ___ | Railroad State a ploy- 
| Social | oat Serv- Veter- | | l Unem- | laws | lation tt ment 
| Secu- Retire ice | ans Ad- Social Rail- | Civil iia. | Social } ploy- um Insur- 
| rity : -¢ Com- | minis- aioe road | Service} , Ad Seen ment ance 
| Act . = mis- | tration 3 cu | Retire-| Com- | 2S “¢-) Secu- | Others! Insur- Act ® 
et sion 2 rity ment mis- | Minis- | rity ance 
| Act‘ P tration *} Act : 
| | | } Act § | sion 2 | | Act ® | | 
} | | 
Number of beneficiaries 
1955 | | | a 
a ES eee 5, 070. 2) 405.9} 219.5 2, 637. 8} 2,015.7; 189.0 66.4) (12) | 38. 7 11.1 30.6 1, 693. 8) 111.2 122.0 
"ae Laer | 5, 169. 9} 410.3) 220.7 2,642.7) 2, 030. 9} 190. 8} 7.5) 1,146.0 44.0 15.2 30.5 1, 600. 2) 106. 9) 111.0 
[es Sees | 6,275. 5) 412.3 222.0 2,651.3) 2,054.9) 192. 9) 68. 2 12) 51.1 12. 7| 26.7 1, 345. 1 86.3 100.0 
ee eee eee | 6,370. 0) 414.2 23. 4 2, 659. 8 2,077.1; 194.9) 69. 0 (72) 51.7 12.5 25.8 1, 136.0 66.1 54.5 
TOE saat satin Fee e apne | 5,462. 3) 416.3 224. 9 2, 668.8 2,101.2, 196. 5| 70.7; 1,154.2 56. 5 i 4) 25.5 1, 956. 2 63.8 31.6 
| EERE. & RS An Se | 5,527.8) 417.6) 225.8 2, 675. 6 2,115.4) 197.2) 70.8 (12) 44.0 11.7} 22.3 923. 8 67.6 23.3 
August... ..... RET See | 5,591.3} 418.4) 227.8) 2,682.7) 2,133.2) 197.9] 71.5) (#2) 50.8} 12.1 37. 5| 838. 7 69. 9) 31.2 
September_...-]_.......... | 5,646.3) 419.7] 229.8) 2,688.6] 2,150.0) 198.8) 71.9) 1,155.8 48.0 12. 0) 36.8 763.2 61.8 29.6 
i. Re ee eee 5, 703. 9) 422.0 231.3 2,695.2) 2,151. 6 202. 1) 73.1) (12) 48.3 12.2 33.8 672.4 42.2 27. 
OS ee Se 5, 747. 6) 424. 5) 231.8 2,700.8) 2,154.3) 204.6 73. 5| (2) 46.1 12. 4| 37.5 685. 3 39. 6 33.6 
| Ree Gee 5, 788. 1 426. 7| 233. i“ 2,706.6) 2,172.5 206. 4! 74. 3| 1,155. 6 46.7 12.2 35.7 860. 8 50.9 48.0 
1956 | | } | 
a eee 5, 817. 6 426. s| 237.2 2, 711. 8| 2,186.3) 207.1) 75.3 (22) 46.6 11. 9) 38. 4 1, 200. 0 66. 0 58.1 
February. .-.... aE aes Be | 5, 872. 2 428. 9) 239. 3 2, 704. ‘| 2,197.7) 208. °| 76.0 (12) 41.8 12.2 29. 3) 1, 309. 2 73.5 9.7 
| | { | | 
Amount of benefits ! 
| ! | | | | | 
ae $1, 183, 462! $17, 150) $114, 166] $62, 019) $317, 851| $6, 371) $1, 448| a. ae | $105, 696! $11,833) $12, 267)_........- er $15, 961 
a | 1, 079, 648) 51,169} 119,912) 64,933 320, 561 23, 644 le 111,799) 13,270) 13, 943).........- Ds aciannews 14, 537 
are | 1, 124, 351) 76,147; 122,806) 68,115 325, 265 39, 523) 1, 603) .....--- 111,193) 15,005) 14,342).......... 4, eee 6, 268 
_. ae 911, 696 92,943) 125,795) 72,961 331, 350} 55, 152 ae 116,133) 17,843) 17,255).......... (eS 917 
| en ee 113,487; 129,707) 77,193 456, 279 73, 451 | See skas-- 144,302; 22,034) 19,238).........-. 62, 385 $4,215 582 
a 2, 047, 025 148,107; 137,140, 83,874 697, 830) a: 254, 238; 26,127) 23,431/.........- 445,866 126, 630 2,359 
SS | 5,135,413) 222, 320} 149,188] 94, 585) 1,268,984) 127,933) 1,817|-.-.----| 333, 640} 27,851) 30,610).........- 1,094,850 1,743, 718 39, 917 
aaa | 4,658,540, 287, 554) 177, 053; 106,876) 1, 676, 029) 149,179] 19, 283)......-- 382,515) 29,460) 33,115) $11, 368 776, 165 970, 542 39, 401 
., ae 4,454,705) 352,022) 208,642) 132,852) 1,711,182) 171,837; 36,011 $918, 413,912 2,315; 32,140) 30, 843 793,265 510,167 28, 599 
eee 5, 613, 168 437,420) 240,893) 158, 973) 1,692,215 196, 586, 39, 257 4,317) 477,406) 33, 158} 31,771 30,103) 1,737,279 430,194 103, 596 
7 ee 5,196,761} 651,409} 254,240) 175, 787| 1,732,208) 276,945] 43,884] 8,409] 491,579| 32,740| 33,578]  28,099| 1,373,426 34,653, 59, 804 
eee , 503, 855} 1,321, 061 , 733) 196, 529) 1, 647, 938 ‘ 803) 49,527) 14,014) 519,398, 57,337; 33, 356 26,297; 840,411 2, 234 20, 217 
| ae , 285, 237) 1, 539,327) 361,200) 225,120) 1,722,225) 591,504) 74,085) 19,986) 572,983) 63,298) 37, 251 34,689) 998, 237 3, 539) 41, 793 
| 7, 353, 396) 2,175,311) 374,112) 269, 300) 1, 840,437) 743, 536) 83,319] 27,325) 613,475! 87,451) 43,377) 45,150) 962, 221 41, 698) 46, 684 
a ee eae 9, 455, 374| 2,697,982} 428, 900| 298,126] 1,921,380} 879,952] 93,201) 32, 628,801) 92,229/ 41,480) 49, 173) 2,026,866 107,666, 157, 088 
eae paneoer 10, 275, 552| 3, 747,742| 438,970] 335,876] 2,057,515} 1,107, 541| 121,847) 39,362] 688, we 112,871} 42,233 51, 945) 1, 350, 268 87, 672 , 284 
1955 
February-.-..-- 855,610} 270,106) 34,140) 26,320) 168,451 83,115} 9,061) 2,988) 56,770) 7,467) 3,137 3,859) 165, 469 10, 235) 14, 492 
March........- 884,513] 277,284] 34,556) 26,627| 170,656) 83,953} 9,163] 3,068, 57,325, 8,646) 4,314 4,368} 178,762 11,338 14,453 
=<" eee 846,580} 284,465) 34,745) 26,808] 170,765) 85,177} 9,282] 3,085) 57,647; 10,210) 3,792 3,592) 135, 775 8,423 12,810 
ee 829,816} 290,578) 34,967) 26,964) 171,438 86,287; 9,397) 3,128} 57,961) 10,248 3,773 3,625} 117,402 6, 739) 7, 309 
BR ees sc 823,681 296,522) 35,167) 27,043) 171,267} 87,503) 9,497| 3,153) 56,488) 11,244) 3, 464 3,397; 108, 861 6, 607 3, 468 
|. 810, 548 i 35, 293) 27, 162| 172, 100 88,413) 9,551) 3,185) 57, 993| 9, 024| 3, 252) 2, 818) 91, 602 764 2, 392 
August-__...... 944) 305,302) 35,359) 27,582) 172,342| 89,431) 9,607| 3,253) 58,075, 10,176) 3, 385, 5,185) 92, 834 7, 682, 3, 731 
Septem ber..-.- 817,082} 308,860] 36,521| 27,767| 171,495) 90,344) 9,827] 3,283) 57,789} 9,612) 3,357 064} 83,169 6, 528 3, 466 
October........ 811,776} 312,861) 36,729) 30,832) 173, 660) 91,099} 10,000} 3,703) 57,310) 9,719) 3,398 4, 803| 70, 091 4, 243 3, 328 
November--.-.. 820, 709 316, 057 36, 953) 31,135 173, 019} 91,805} 10,146 3,759) 57, 099; 9, 304 8, 525 5, 184| 74, 674 4, 132 3,917 
——- te tet 849, 375 318, 812 37, ee 31, 458 173, 814) 92,801} 10,251 3, 785 57,361; 9, 387) , 402) 4, 97 | 95, 153 5, 230) 5, 791 
19. | | | 
January........ 897,436) 321, 0751 37,191} 32,594) 174,138) 93,595; 10,306) 3,858) 57,468) 9,375, 3,352 4,871) 135,725 6, 726 7, 162 
February-....-- 907,673) 325, oe 37, 423) 32, 593 173, a 94,268) 10,367 3, 928) 57, ca 8, 439 3, 446 3, 729 143, 923 7, 051) 7,112 

















1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training; beginning July 1955, payments on estimated basis and 
adjusted quarterly. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, 
estimated. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb- 
ruary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans; beginning 
1955, data for beneficiaries shown as of end of quarter; beginning July 1955, pay- 
ments on estimated basis and adjusted quarterly. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

8 Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
a programs; beginning July 1955, data for veterans’ programs on esti- 
mate sis. 
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widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly 


® Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning January 1955 
includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 
as agents of the Federal Government. 

11 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, read- 
justment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War 
II. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service 
since June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

13 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury dis- 
bursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for both 
programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current-pay- 
ment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts certi- 
fied; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allowance 
program, disbursements; under the State unemployment insurance laws, the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 
and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for 
civil-service data and payments under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1953-56 


{In thousands] 


























Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
Period Federal Federal ——s State un- en ee 
insurance civil-service and their employment | unemployment ona 
contributions ! | contributions ? employces contributions * taxes 4 contributions 5 
Fiscal year: 
iiicncanenncandacosekdatnnmbihinAmblsacemadamcaiauaiaa $4, 589, 182 $464, 363 $603, 042 $1, 246, 230 $285, 135 $27, 656 
|, SSRs ERIeRRRpRN. i o> Heme Hora 5, 087, 154 469, 856 600, 106 1, 142, 009 279, 986 23, 720 
8 months ended: 
February 1954 2, 420, 936 326, 568 416, 144 901, 090 256, 293 11, 476 
February 1955 2, 689, 362 301, 236 402, 613 767, 319 238, 109 12, 823 
February 1956 (7) 601, 318 420, 078 851, 643 310, 938 14, 431 
274, 568 33, 726 63, 716 120, 179 167, 245 991 
562, 399 39, 872 46, 374 7, 580 19, 792 5, 349 
317, 541 37, 491 19, 796 128, 198 4, 488 42 
814, 133 45, 501 79, 650 232, 027 14, 896 985 
703, 719 45, 755 51, 673 6, 886 2, 701 4, 522 
217, 239 8 275,775 15, 484 116, 423 2 120 
923, 619 55, 204 84, 970 242, 213 15, 714 3, 554 
519, 117 42, 754 59, 775 7, 065 2, 
221, 517 47,817 18, 031 87, 766 3 
704, 7 48, 721 84, 769 184, 576 14, 014 2, 038 
340, 055 47, 326 54, 691 12, 346 1,156 4,142 
I s sdindaencinaccndadasenesadactees css saveduuadaeuici 186, 056 52, 318 17, 300 71, 035 31, 850 102 
February () | 31, 404 | 85, 058 130, 219 241) 146 1, 872 

















} Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- 
ered by old-age and survivors insurance (beginning December 1952, adjusted for 
employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits made in the trust fund Act. 
by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, on an 


estimated basis. 


2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service re- 
tirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 


for the entire fiscal year. 


3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, contributions from 
mployees; excludes contributions collected for depositin State sickness insurance 


funds. Data reported by State agencies. 
4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 


+ Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 


¢ Except for State unemployment insurance contributions, monthly data and 


7 Not available. 


unless otherwise noted. 


fiscal-year totals as shown in the Final Statement of Receipts and 
of the U. S. Government for the Period from July 1, 1954 through June 30, 1955. 


Expenditures 


8 Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 
Source: Monthly Statement of the U. S. Treasury and other Treasury reports, 
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of Employment Security, U. S. De- 
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Office, 1955. 165 pp. $1. 
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tive organization of the U. S. Employ- 

ment Service; describes its functions, 
program, and procedures; and dis- 
cusses the organization and operation 
of advisory committees, staff recruit- 
ment and training, research activi- 
ties, and private employment agencies. 


NORWEGIAN JOINT COMMITTEE ON IN- 
TERNATIONAL SocIAL Pouicy. Social 
Insurance in Norway. Oslo: The 
Committee, 1955. 115 pp. 

A survey of health insurance, acci- 
dent insurance, old-age pensions, dis- 
ability pension insurance, pension 
plans for special groups, family allow- 
ances, and unemployment insurance. 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 

or Lasor STATISTICS. Economic 

Forces in the U. S. A. in Facts and 

Figures. Prepared in cooperation 

with the International Cooperation 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-56 


[In thousands] 






































| Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Ta a Net total of Unexpended 
gaol csc | Interest Benefit Administrative | U.S, Govern- balance § Total assets at 
and transfers! | received 2 payments expenses 3 ment securities at end of | end of period 
acquired 4 period 

Cumulative, January 1937- | | 
. January 1956 ¢__...............- $38, 747, 898 | $3, 671, 535 $20, 119, 071 $898, 369 $20, 854, 459 $547, 533 | $21, 401, 992 
*iscal year: 

eee 4, 589, 182 450, 504 3, 275, 556 88, 636 1, 522, 270 702, 752 | 20, 042, 615 

| ea 5, 087, 154 447, 580 4, 333, 147 103, 202 1, 240, 627 560, 511 21, 141, 001 
7 months ended: 

ae ee 1, 811, 711 216, 963 1, 828, 590 50, 714 327, 644 370, 489 18, 515, 727 

January 1955............-.---.- 2, 414, 793 234, 878 2, 314, 800 56, 029 409, 226 572, 368 20, 321, 458 

OS ee 3, 112, 303 248, 626 3, 027, 074 72, 865 273, 968 547, 533 21, 401, 992 

1955 
RE oe ae 114, 438 764 361, 216 8, 323 —113, 430 572, 368 20, 321, 458 
_ |. Sareea 274, 568 2, 186 373, 339 8, 856 —122, 944 589, 870 20, 216, 016 
| |S See eee 562, 399 13, 366 390, 013 8, 853 211, 562 555, 207 20, 392, 915 
Se 317, 541 17, 825 407, 445 8, 823 —205, 664 679, 969 20, 312, 013 
Se eee 814, 133 , 083 419, 844 11, 561 412, 200 654, 579 20, 698, 823 
| Se 2 ee eee 703, 719 175, 243 427, 705 9, 079 536, 246 560, 511 21, 141, 001 
SEES hee Rees 217, 239 77,439 3, 11, 131 266, 104 84, 524 20, 931, 119 
ES Se Se eee ee! 923, 619 1, 330 428, 390 10, 241 438, 002 132, 840 21, 417, 437 
eer eae 519, 117 15, 330 428, 522 9, 976 —269, 558 498, 347 21, 513, 386 
SERRE Ee eae 221, 517 18, 127 434, 163 9, 770 —228, 059 522, 116 | 21, 309, 097 
_ Si eT 704, 700 4,219 436, 644 12, 542 179, 000 602, 849 | 21, 568, 830 
RN Se dint cnakoneniee 340, 055 201, 141 437, 443 9, 479 135, 884 561, 238 21, 663, 104 
1956 

a a 186, 056 81,041 438, 481 9, 727 —247, 406 547, 533 21, 401, 992 














1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 1951, 
equals amounts a (estimated tax collections) and, from May 1951, 
deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes 
amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ sur- 
vivors. Beginning 1952, mcludes deductions to adjust for reimbursement to the 
General Treasury of the estimated amount of taxes subject to refund for em- 
ployees who paid contributions on more than $3,600a year (through working for 
more than 1 employer)—$66 million in October 1955 for 1954 taxes. 

2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 
1951. See footnote 7. 

3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 
— for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplies 
and services. 


bonds at time of purchase. 

5 Beginning April 1955, the two Treasury account items of the trust fund called 
“cash with disbursing officer’ and ‘‘credit of fund account” were consolidated 
into a single item. For separate detail through March 1955, see earlier issues of 
the Bulletin. 

6 Fiscal-year and cumulative totals and June 1955 data revised to correspond 
with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government for the 
Period from July 1, 1954 through June 30, 19565. 

7 Represents interest transferred from the railroad retirement account—in July 
1955 on $330.6 million for the fiscal year 1954-55—on the estimated amount that 
would place the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund in the same position 
it would have been in at the beginning of the fiscal year if railroad employment 
had always been covered under old-age and survivors insurance. 





Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans 
and preparations for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., 1st sess. 
4 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 


8 Includes $50,781 profit to the fund on sale of securities. 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U. S. Government 
and unpublished Treasury report. 





Administration. (4th ed.) Wash- 
ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1955. 104 pp. 55 cents. 

U. S. LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. LEGISLA- 
TIVE REFERENCE SERVICE. The Pro- 
vision of Federal Benefits for Veter- 
ans. (House Committee Print No. 
171, 84th Cong., lst sess.) Wash- 
ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1955. 305 pp. 

Analyzes major veterans’ legisla- 
tion, 1862-1954, under the following 
headings: disability payments, serv- 
ice pensions, dependent’s benefits, 
medical and hospital care, education 
and vocational rehabilitation, insur- 
ance, domiciliary care, and employ- 
ment preferences. 


Retirement and Old Age 
DouGLas, MARTHA. A Preparation for 
Retirement Program. (Publication 
No. 109.) Chicago: Research Coun- 
cil for Economic Security, 1955. 8 
pp. 
JOHNSON, Harry J. “Thinking Ahead: 
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The Problems of Retirement.” Har- 

vard Business Review, Boston, Vol. 

34, Mar.-Apr. 1956, p. 21 ff. $2. 

Reviews the findings of a recent 
study by the Life Extension Founda- 
tion. 


McGILL, Dan M., editor. 
Problems and Trends. Homewood, 
Ill.: Published for the S. S. Hueb- 
ner Foundation for Insurance Edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania, 
by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1955. 
21l pp. $4.50. 

Includes Public and Private Pen- 
sion Plans, by Dan M. McGill; Char- 
acteristics of Insured Pension Plans, 
by Frederick P. Perkins; Pensions— 
Meeting Price Level Changes, by 
William C. Greenough; Preparation 
for Life After Retirement, by Robert 
L. B. Roessle; and Comparison of 
American and Foreign Pension Plan- 
ning, by John K. Dyer, Jr. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE. 
The Farmer and Old-Age Security: 


Pensions: 


A Summary Analysis of Four Stud- 

ies, 1951-54. Prepared by I. M. 

Baill. (Agriculture Information 

Bulletin No. 151.) Washington: 

U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1956. 43 pp. 

25 cents. 

Summary of studies made by the 
Agricultural Experiment Stations in 
Connecticut, Kentucky, Texas, and 
Wisconsin. 


Public Welfare 


COUNCIL OF SOCIAL WorRK EDUCATION. 
Education for Social Work. Pro- 
ceedings, Third Annual Program 
Meeting, 1955. New York: The 
Council, 1955. 52 pp. $2. 
Includes New Developments in Ed- 

ucation for Social Work, by Ernest F. 

Witte; Curriculum Policy and Educa- 

tional Practice, by Katherine A. Ken- 

dall; and The Shortage of Social 

Workers—A Challenge to Social Work 

Education, by Fedele F. Fauri. 

COUNCIL OF SOCIAL WorK EDUCATION. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Table 4.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status! at the end of the month, by 
type of benefit and by month, February 1955~February 1956, and monthly benefits awarded, February 1956 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Mar. 21, 1956] 























OO aS ae 


= oe” 









































| Wife’s or , Widow’s or , ’ 
| Total Old-age husband’s Child’s widower’s Mother’s Parent’s 
Item 

Number | Amount | Number | Amount Number |Amount Number |Amount | Number |Amount |Number | Amount | Number | Amount 

Monthly benefits in | } 

current-payment | 

status at end of | | 

month: 
February..........} 7,085, 880) $353, 221.5) 3, 907, $234, 133. 9|1, 053, 787/$33, 912. 7/1, 176, 213 $41,711.8} 653, 468)/$30, 290.2} 269, 601/$11,973.7} 25,212) $1,199.2 
March. 7, 200, 805) 361, 237.0} 3,984,511) 240, 345. 9/1, 075, 34, 828. 1|1, 182, 866) 42, 067.8) 662,406) 30, 746.1) 270,486) 12, 046.3 5, 254) 1,202.7 
April.. 7, 330, 359] 369, 642.2} 4,066,731} 246, 611. 0/1, 096, 35, 682. 7/1, 195, 455| 42,633. 9] 672, 480) 31, 262.8] 273,805) 12,243.1) 25,349] 1, 208.8 
@y......-....----|  7,447,147| 376,864.8] 4,141,128 251,975. 0/1, 114, 36, 368. 4/1, 208, 120] 43,176.2| 680,955} 31,693.0] 277,129] 12,435.8} 25,464) 1,216.4 
eee 7, 563,519) 384,025.2) 4,214,776 257, 230. 1/1, 131, 37, 011. 2/1, 220, 855) 43, 730.4) 689,774) 32,150.0) 281,231] 12,677.4| 25,621) 1,226.1 
. eee 7, 643,250) 389,411.2) 4, 266, 261, 174. 6}1, 143, 37, 510. 6]1, 228, 209) 44,101.1) 695,011) 32, 532.5) 283,929) 12,858.1) 25,650) 1,234.4 
CO | 7,724,551) 394, 733.0) 4,318, 264, 992. 2)1, 154, 37, 962. 6/1, 237,185) 44, 549.4| 702,645) 32, 984.3) 286, 13, 002.3} 25,731) 1,242.2 
September.......-.| 7,796,310) 399,203.8] 4, 361, 268, 118. 5}1, 165, 38, 363. 5|1, 246, 578} 45,010.0} 710,193) 33,401.7| 286,813) 13, 058.6 , 870} 1,251.6 
ea 7, 855, 522} 403,960.0) 4, 406, 7. 271, 652. 1/1, 176, 38, 801. 8]1, 257, 568) 45, 537.5) 700,631) 33, 550.9) 288,455) 13,167.5) 25,394) 1,250.1 
November.........| 7,901,917} 407,861.9) 4,441, 274, 499. 2)1, 184, 39, 126. 0/1, 266, 991) 45,985.1| 693,498) 33,729.7| 290,039) 13,272.3) 25,053) 1,249.5 
December- ...-.-.-- 7, 960,616) 411,612.8) 4,473,971) 276,941. 8/1, 191, 39, 415. 5}1, 276, 240) 46, 443.6] 701,360) 34,152.2) 291,916) 13,403.0} 25,166) 1,256.5 

1956 

eee 8,003,915) 414, 669.5) 4, 497, 924 278, 944. 5/1, 197, 385) 39, 668. 0)1, 281, 915) 46, 782.0) 709, 569) 34, 585.9) 291,850) 13,425.5) 25,272) 1,263.6 
February.........- | 8,069, 862} 419,429.8] 4, 541,282} 282, 556. 5/1, 207, 832) 40, 119. 4/1, 287, 480) 47,096.4] 715,965) 34, 932.3 003} 13,459.1) 25,300) 1,266.1 

| 

Monthly _ benefits 

awarded in Feb- } 
ruary 1956........ 114, 925 6, 832. 5) 63, 842 4,680.7} 19, 801) 726.9) 16,386 637.6 9, 498 492. 3 5, 091 282. 8 217 12.2 











‘ Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 


Table 5.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly —— withheld, by reason for withholding payment 


and type of benefit,' Decem 


31, 1955 


[Based partly on 10-percent sample; corrected to Mar. 8, 1956] 
























































Old-age Wife’s or husband’s 
Widow’s| yroth- 
Reason for withholding payment 2 Total Wives Wives, or wid- er’s Parent’s 
Total Men | Women | Total | aged 65 | under =. owes 
and over; age 65 

PO Raitintneaescctscsadeisnbiaasuehennaensn 301,323 | 188,102 | 156,450 31, 652 41, 607 36, 474 4, 754 379 4, 456 67, 095 63 
Covered or noncovered employment 3 of bene- 

ficiary in United States or covered em- 

ployment 3 of beneficiary outside United 

a See ee Tee ee 248,600 | 179,722 | 149,474 30, 248 3, 607 2, 290 1,317 0 3, 320 61, 939 12 
Noncovered employment 3 of beneficiary out- 

Po ae 470 334 294 40 18 18 0 0 13 104 1 
Covered or noncovered employment? in 

United States or covered employment 3 

outside United States of old-age benefi- 

ciary On whose earnings benefit is based..-| 36,136 |.......-.-.|------.---|---------- 36, 136 33, 024 2, 743 | ee! ener en ee 
Noncovered employment? outside United 

States of old-age beneficiary on whose 

earnings benefit is based..............----- | ee ae a See 110 100 10 (| ee eee ee 
Failure to have care of an entitled child__._.-.- gy Se Eee, Sere ft eee |. ee SEE ER SW fick 
Payee not determined... ....................... 2, 314 1, 600 1,210 390 224 204 20 0 323 153 14 
Administrative reasons.............---.------- 9, 816 6, 446 5, 472 974 971 838 123 10 800 1, 563 36 

1 Data for child’s benefits withheld are not available. determination of guardian or appropriate payee. 
2 As provided for under section 203 of the amended act except for the reason 3 Includes self-employment. 

“payee not determined,” in which case benefit payments are accrued pending 
Bulletin, May 1956 29 








Table 6.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, February 1956 ' 

























































































Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims 2 ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims Average 
weekly 
: | , insured 
Nonfarm | All types of unemployment 4 Total unemployment nn 
Region and State place- loyment 
ments - l Pp 3 ; 
Total Women Total Women Weekes saa Weeks | Avera State 
B . >KLS : ge 
compen- — number of | compen- | “Weekly {Programs * ¢ 
| sated i benefi- sated | payment 
| ciaries 
| 
aes 402, 428) 1, 048, 759) 322, 420 6, 521, 857 2, 013, 795 5, 498, 715)$143, 923, 187| 1, 309, 218 5,111,381 $26.95) © 1, 508, 221 
Region I: 
Connecticut........... 6, 857 13, 928 6, 120 72, 987 30, 657 65, 905 1, 873, 929 15, 692 62, 173 29. 27 17,310 
nce ahnls bien 1, 488 5, 021 1, 398 44, 294 16, 352 39, 576 764, 309) 9, 423 37, 154 19. 64 10, 121 
Massachusetts.......-- 16, 764 30, 281 12, 952 202, 778 67, 101 180,909} 4, 558, 790 43, 074 169, 696) 25. 63 46, 799 
New Hampshire......- 1,130 4, 002) 1, 748 26, 245 11, 425 23, 880 530, 497 5, 686 21, 706) 23. 29 6,125 
Rhode Island.......... 1, 371 10, 981} 6, 225 60, 055 27, 278 52, 304 1, 344, 920 12, 453 47, 501) 26. 76 14, 257 
eee 738 e 482! 588 10, 906 4, 458 9, 451 212, 857 2, 250 8, 859 23.19 2, 572 
Region II | 
ae 8, 717 49, 181| 23, 555 356, 407 147, 132 343, 637) 10, 429, 632 81, 818 314, 509 31. 07 32, 913 
New York 60, 043 170, 899) 64, 634 871, 208 317, 991 770,077| 21, 967, 607| 183, 352 699, 996 29. 89 201, 843 
Puerto Rico. --. 3, 367 217] 46 1, 905 400 720 16, 677 171 70 ee eee 
Virgin Islands 262 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 | RS ae 
Region III: 
ae Seen 434 1, 647) 488 11, 652 2, 663 10, 529 278, 066) 2, 507 9, 823 27.08 2, 711 
District of Colum bia__- 2, 840 3, 522 794 26, 428) 7, 923 21, 606 548, 634| 5, 144 21, 204! 25. 50 5, 
| ee 4, 2% 10, 536 2, 944 72, 083 20, 772 63, 760 1, 509, 649} 15,181 58, 487| 24. 46) 14, 989 
North Carolina_.....-- 9, 753 27, 183 13, 456 148, 437 71, 187 130,074) 2, 090, 918] 30, 970 122, 049} 16. 58| 34, 356 
Pennsylvania_....-...- 18, 730 104, 621 30, 677 664, 824 199, 370 579, 855) 15, 690, 536) 138, 061 534, 643) 28. 03) 156, 861 
NN ic ces 4, 854 9, 949 3, 782 60, 321 19, 378 47, 903| 912, 116) 11, 405 45, 937| 19. 37| 13, 626 
A... oe Sine 1, 868 8, 357 1, 561 59, 012 12, 744 46, 212 2| 897, 983] 11, 003 41, 452 20. 10) 13, 793 
egion IV: | 
Alabama. -........---- 6, 858 11, 371 2, 419| 76, 706 18, 188| 55,035) — 1,060, 907] 13, 104 53, 109 19. 4s! 17, 714 
oo eS 18, 288 11, 974 2, 967 58, 867 17,173 29, 565 621, 160 7, 039 7, 894, 21. 46) 13, 753 
Se 8,170 13, 719 5, 522 90, 088 43, 736 70, 209 1, 312, 290 16, 716 rt 073! 19. 19) 20, 463 
Mississippi...........- 6, 163 8, 978 1, 782 60, 024 12, 099 40, 277 770, 013 9, 590! 37, 539 19. 67] 13, 829 
South Carolina Tay 5, 661 8, 618 3, 043 51, 719 21, 219 41, 429 844, 944 9, 864 38, 667/ 20. 82) 11, 966 
R ve Ko alah eA, 7, 099 18, 717 6, 106 183, 961 59, 381 144, 554 2, — 24, 418 137, 950) 20. 44) 40, 233 
egion V: | 
x 3, 570 16, 077 3, 139 141, 963 31, 586 113, 657 2, 374, 956 27, 061 107, 576) 21. 34 32, 915 
10, 549 87, 221 16, 868 360, 735 85, 777 290, 327 ,¢ . 69, 125 280, 621) 33. 35 96, 809 
21, 896 44, 456 13, 204 263, 883 81, 036 219, 695) 6, 588, 577 52, 308 208, 210) 30. 76) §2, 810 
| 
16, 281 38, 973 14, 207 274, 474 98, 189 221, 790 5, 422, 042) 52, 807 196, 813 28. 83) 62, O88 
5, 545 28, 973 , 364 147, 022 46,174 125, 760 3, 125, 128 29, 943 116, 208 25. 74) 35, 128 
5, 629 11, 162 2, 528: 152, 800 30, 024 135, 241 3, 219, 263 32, 200 129, 047 24.15] 35, 696 
5, 943 11, 877 3, 603 104, 178 30, 712 88,746) 2,581,485 21, 130 82, 695 29. 48) 24, 135 
4,815 6, 837 1, 652 56, 681 14,117 46, 350 1,116, 799 11, 936 41, 936 25. o9| 13, 358 
5, 825 7, 579 1, 458 62, 804 12, 009 , 1, 540, 560 14, 029 55,175 26. 79} 14, 195 
6, 079 19, 936 5, 633 149, 029 39, 013 116, 510 2, 442, 369 27, 740 108, 095 21. 76 34, 403 
3, 394 3, 633 1, 025 41, 366 , 384: 37, 716 931, 462 8, 980 36, 161 25. 23 9, 166 
, 030 1, 542 221 23, 688 2, 532 20, 821 554, 338 4, 957 19, 008 27.19 5,317 
738 1, 249 263 17, 204 2, 554 13, 655 315, 820: 3, 251 12, 984 23. 44 3, 941 
a eee 4, 853 11, 406 1, 821 81, 571 16, 565 49, 210 922, 766 11, 717 45, 908 19.16 17, 849 
SEES 7, 154 13, 558 2, 133 78, 063 13, 147 63, 687 1, 355, 337 15, 164 57, 309 22. 26 18, 197 
Sea 8, 676 9, 755 2, 516 , 864 15, 573 44, 615 1, 059, 734 10, 623 41, 371 24. 45 14, 707 
__.. Aig 938 23, 337 4, 658 124, 678 30, 551 , 365} 2, 135, 366 é 96, 7 21, 72 28, 048 
Region IX 
(Comredo.......-.....- 4, 269 5, 489 802 26, 446 4,777 21, 248 530, 243 5, 059 20, 108 25. 39 6, 105 
TS Sa 1, 869 3, 986: 662 39, 7 7, 098 32, 927 784, 862 7, 840 32, 927 23. 7 8, 77 
New Mexico........... 2, 491 3, 066 344 19, 187 2, 278 15, 946 385, 160) 3, 797 15, 165 24. 51 4, 627 
eee 1, 617 5,181 7 33, 043 10, 068 29, 061 762, 462 6, 919 26, 598 27.16 yA 
nego See eee 781 2, 016 362 14, 447 2, 564 13, 120 375, 023 3,124 12, 364 28. 91 3, 360 
ion X: 
ee 3, 862 5, 368 825 28, 834 5,181 19, 676 505, 4, 685 18, 701 26.14 6, 596 
eee 30, 126 100, 763 33, 108 555, 542 196, 840 448,819) 12,354, 898 106, 862 416, 588: 28. 43 128, 325 
ee 596 2, 576 721 21, 483 11, 109 17, 805 374, 703 4, 239 12, 278 24. 89 7 
See 1, 328 3, 299 761 21, 440 5, 951 20, 567 647, 086 4, 897 19, 415 31. 98 4, 930 
Region XI 
0 587 1, 218 165 22, 958 2, 550 28, 175 974, 498 6, 708 27, 241 34. 87 (*) 
Idaho. en eR 1, 825 2, 952 456 36, 979 5, 570 30, 320 823, 190 7, 219 29, 099 27. 43 8, 265 
Sa 3, 394 19, 915 2, 570 127, 634 28, 382 112, 164 3, 327, 207 26, 706 107, 071 30. 03 29, 891 
Washington Boewece I 4, 023 30, 172 4, 760 217, 218 43, 857 195,353) 5, 713, 490 46, 513 181, 788) 29. 78 49, 465 


























1Includes, except as otherwise noted, data for the Federal employees’ unem- 
ployment insurance program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal 


Government. 


2 Total excludes transitional claims. 


‘Excludes claims filed solely under the Federal employees’ unemployment in- 


surance 


rogram 
‘Total, 


part-total, and partial. 


-wage plan. 


6 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 


State 


agencies. 


7 Data not available. 
Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security 


Social 


\ 5 ro adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
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Table 7.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, February 1955-February 1956 ! 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 


































































































| | 
Aid to dependent children insite Aid to —™ 
to the lepend- | 
Old- perma-| Gen- 
a ee | perma- General ent | Aid to | 
Year —_ Total 2 Old ‘age Recipients Aid to nently assistance | Total age chil- the nently eral 
month assistance ____| the blind and totally (cases) assist- | Gren | blind and | assist- 
| Families . Mi disabled ance | (fami- — | ance 
| otal Children lies) abled | 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
| 
1955 | 
a Sa eee 2, 553, 776 617,692) 2,227,501} 1, 680, 549 102, 804 227, 490) i Se —0.2 +1.2 +0.2 +0.7) +2.5 
| ES | 2, 552, 881 624,235; 2,253,174) 1,699, 626 103, 045 , 892 (4) +1.1 +.2 +1. 1| +.3 
So Ss an 2, 550, 724 626,182} 2,261,283) 1,706,164 103, 382 232, 346| —.1 +.3 +.3} +1. 1| —6.3 
|. Se eee 2, 547,965) 625, 430] 2,260,962! 1,705,832] 103, 654 , 649 —.1 —.1] +.3| +1.0) —7.7 
ee Se | 2,548,503] 620,303) 2,239,328) 1,691,613] 103,902} 236, 828| (5) —.8 +.2) +.9) —59 
Sr ae 2, 550, 101 611, 578} 2,209,299) 1, 668, 914 104, 140 8, 763 +.1 —1.4 +.2 +.8) —41 
CO ee | 2, 551, 615 607,822) 2,199,090) 1,661, 104, 164 240, 299 +.1 —.6) (4) +.6 —.1 
eee 2, 552, 536 604,457; 2,191,138) 1,656,814 104, 249 240, 870 (5) —.6 +.1 +.2 —2.4 
| ee eee 2, 552, 991 598,459) 2,171,169) 1,642, 869 104, 444 242, 320} 286, 000} ........ (5) —-1.0 +.2 +.6, —1.3 
eel REE re } 2, 554, 709) 598,112} 2,173,222) 1,644, 728) 104, 718 242, 122 , 4 ee +.1 -.1 +.3 —.1}) +3.8 
PO EE Eee | 2, 552, 832 602, 787; 2,193,215) 1, 661, 206 104, 858 244, 007 aa —.1 +.8 +.1 +.8 +5.9 
1956 | | | 
OS See Eee | 2, 545, 576) 605, 674) 2,205,913) 1,670,728; 104,947; 245, 210 331, 000}........ —.3} +.5) +.1) +.5) +51 
DON enicciintinasne | 2, 538, 518) 608,628] 2,220,653) 1,682,363) 104,772) 247, 117| 336, 000) ....-.-- —.3| +. 5 2, +.8) +16 
| 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1955 
February...-.| $230, 493,000) $132, 053, 661 $53, 192, 939 $5, 822, 423/$12, 421, 584) $21,515,000} +0.3 -—0.7; +1.6) +0.5) 41.2) +2.7 
March....... 232, 724,000) 132, 393, 704 54, 078, 960 5, 848, 702| 12, 647, 701 21, 915, 000 +1.0 +.3 +1.7 +.5 +1.8 +1.9 
[ Sa 230, 874,000} 132,351, 618 54, 273, 669 5, 873, 069) 12, 808, 950 19, 000 —.8 (4) +.4 +.4 +1.3 —9.1 
eee , 468, 132, 674, 197 54, 229, 682 5, 898, 355} 12, 895, 336: 17, 947, 000 —.6 +.2 —.1 +.4 +.7 —9.9 
=e 228, 480,000) 133, 292, 041 53, 830, 416 5, 964, 848) 13, 009, 522 16, 675, 000 —.4 +.5 —.7 +1.1 +.9 -—7.1 
, eee 227, 683,000} 134, 267, 369 52, 998, 023 5, 906, 557| 13,188,555} 15,941,000) —.3) +.7) —1.5) 1.0] +1.4/ —4.4 
August...... 226, 881,000) 133, 649, 806 52, 770, 265 5, 888, 035} 13, 300, 930 15, 717, 000 —.4 —.5 —.4 —.3 +.9 —1.4 
September ..| 227,087,000) 133, 999, 430 52, 851, 801 5, 945, 057) 13, 284, 871 15, 366, 000 +.1 +.3 +.2 +1.0 —.1 —2.2 
October--.--- 228, 828,000} 136, 034, 539 52, 512, 850 6, 039, 250) 13, 450, 637 15, 185, 000 +.8 +1.5 —.6 +1.6) +1.2 —1.2 
November...| 230,410,000} 136, 805, 741 52, 580, 182 6, 054, 577) 13, 458, 492 15, 857, 000 +.7 +.6 +.1 +.3 +.1 +4.4 
December...| 234,133,000) 137, 666, 717 53, 415, 398 6, 090, 772) 13, 709, 025 7,293,000} +1.6 +.6) +1.6 +.6) +1.9) +9.1 
1956 
January-.-..- 235, 480,000} 138, 276, 533 53, 474, 008 6, 100, 996} 13, 784, 271 18, 012, 000 +.6 +.4 +.1 +.2 +.5) +4.2 
February....| 235,733,000} 137, 284, 906 54, 051, 818 6, 110, 375) 13, 943, 767 18, 505, 000 +.1 —.7 +1.1 +.2 +1. . +2.7 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in fam- 


to revision. 
3 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special] medical funds; data 


* Decrease of less than 0.05 
for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 


5 Increase of less than 0.05 


ilies in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in deter- 
mining the amount of assistance. 


percent. 
percent. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

(Continued from page 28) 
COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS. Selec- 
tion of Students for Schools of So- 
cial Work: The National Workshop 
on Admissions, 1953, and Progress 
in Implementation of Recommen- 
dations, 1954 and 1955. New York: 
The Council, 1955. 84 pp. $1.50. 


Davis, ALICE TAYLor. “Consultation: 


fare: Proceedings of the Seventh 
International Conference of Social 
Work, Toronto, June-July 1954. 
Bombay, India: The Conference, 
The Southeast Asia Regional Office, 
1955. 342 pp. $3. 


ScCHOTTLAND, CHARLES I. “Public Wel- 
fare Comes of Age.” Public Welfare, 
Chicago, Vol. 14. Jan. 1956, pp. 
84-90 f. $1. 





A Function in Public Welfare Ad- 

ministration.” Social Casework, 

New York, Vol. 37, Mar. 1956, pp. 

113-119. 50 cents. 

Fotsom, Marion B. “Statesmanship 
in Social Welfare.” Public Welfare, 
Chicago, Vol. 14, Jan. 1956, pp. 
82-83 ff. $1. 

Address at the Conference of the 
American Public Welfare Association, 
held in Washington, December 1955. 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 

Work. Self-Help in Social Wel- 


Bulletin, May 1956 


Address at the December confer- 
ence of the American Public Welfare 
Association. 


“Silver Anniversary Round Table Is- 
sue.”” Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 
14, Jan. 1956, entire issue. $1. 
Discussions on aging, children, in- 

ternational welfare, medical care, and 

current issues in social security. 


THAILAND. MINISTRY OF THE INTERIOR. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE. 
Public Welfare in Thailand. Bang- 
kok: The Department, 1955. 53 pp. 


The development of the Department 
of Welfare and its present operations 
and plans. 


TICKTON, SIDNEY G. Government 
Payments to the Aged or for Their 
Public Care in the State of New 
York: In the Past, at Present, and 
a Decade Ahead. New York: The 
Seventh Co., Inc., 1956. 86 pp. 
Source material on the number of 

aged persons in the State; the amount 
of government payments to the aged 
or for their care in hospitals, nursing 
homes, and related institutions; and 
the sources of the funds. 


UNITED NATIONS. BUREAU OF SOCIAL 
Arrairs. Social Progress Through 
Community Development. New 
York: United Nations, 1955. 120 
pp. $1. 


WOLINS, MarTIN. “Social Science and 
Social Work: An Appraisal of In- 
terdependence.”’ Child Welfare, 
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Table 8.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 























February 1956: 
Aid to the perma- | 
0 General 
State Old-age assistance | A!4 + area Aid to the blind | nently and totally oun A 
disabled 

$11, 194, 417 $1, 991, 944 $293, 430 $2, 047, 934 | ? $5, 837, 000 
1,991 | RON ret AR EE 606 | ll 
i llc ee ne ig ae (4) 23, 825 
hh 2 aes 17, 095 (*) 70, 154 

St ee en hee Ne oe eT _ SS Sa (5) 

282, 047 85, 520 5,100 69, 399 (5) 
503 220 23 640 307 

18, 524 6, 213 990 15, 504 (8) 
1, 849, 669 246, 486 045 255, 131 574, 720 
447, 820 82, 001 17, 896 (4) 96, 230 
eer em ee, | eee ee ee ee PE eee ee ee (‘) 211, 317 
221,249 48, 422 4, 063 86, 180 43, 598 
76 3, 385 143 1, 679 1, 574 
49, 276 13, 356 1, 599 3, 288 46, 663 
2, 067, 402 134, 266 2,499 510, 013 128, 077 
POOA Viiv cc catsussiceconnen 2, 565 26, 854 , 172 
1, 282, 048 110, 187 39, 248 8, 941 231, 409 
eutindeciubatanecwnn Gkndddue KebbinueseteaheGneases abate teasers} paasaseceeucdeseases 159, 811 
pnbipapedbcne be geaeaeecws eee cauditon Melee lonava meee een Sanne ca tat mae ae ae 163, 159 
Sf es See ee (‘) 71, 400 

72, 828 13, 730 2, 421 5, 520 | (5) 
ES EE eee ee ORE, COMET Oe MME TR eS 15, 898 ft Re ae 151, 494 
New Merxico-____-- 29, 226 34, 625 1, 824 6, 2, 289 

New York._---- 2, 183, 084 745, 852 81, 435 834, 313 (5) 
North Carolina. 22, 655 Na inncadinnaniaccatiaated 9, 858 184, 857 
North Dakota.-..........- 126, 342 16, 479 239 26, 516 28, 813 
3) a are ee eee 282, 284 19, 958 COU Scnsacccatecaccacccs 916, 250 
Rs. o a sian enennnbanrasetabaeusan shane sbbestsousedeewesehemeeeslewbeeuasedsbkuchenleccebabbecsldcsnsasibiececuswuammankbaeee 203, 479 
EE SS Se Ee SR ea est 152, 701 128, 589 30, 434 51, 071 82, 319 
EES Sa Sa ee OLE ; , 300 1, 272 A 43, 267 
Ee aaa eS ee a Te eNO NE aN Le ee ct eee i ae eee Sain eee ct 11,172 
oo can in con catene anata dane beebi Meena ned abs Sacke pagar Ebi bikG ane sade cepaen ied oo iia te wis cial ae aul ee 95, 031 
EG Sic issicabiw ne nakeniemindenletin ani ekitamipaiabiditiies 552 465 
Virgin Islands A 49 114 
OS eS IRE ee Se Le | ee ee eR! | Me re ee 8,121 
Washington 128, 957 117, 298 
Ss See Va coor Un tee eee amen y eee ee 38, 939 133, 639 
Rss rac ccnas concccdehaubabinasepaaianubeenedsesnelenihhaamaekoenamad | keine aw cama naka eihbati ink kcasaaennascdbammbabammbentadcas 38, 607 























1 For the special {~~ of public assistance figures in italics represent pay- 
deral participation. States not shown made no vendor 

payments during the month or did not report such payments. 
2In all States except California, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Nevada, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes pay- 


ments made without 


5 Data not available. 


ments made on behalf of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 


3 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor porcen for medical 
care from general assistance funds and from special medica 
these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis 

4 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


funds and reporting 





New York, Vol. 35, Feb. 1956, pp. 
11-15. 35 cents. 


Child Welfare 


BRIELAND, DONALD. “Some Problems 
in Developing Research on Adop- 
tion.” Child Welfare, New York, 
Vol. 35, Feb. 1956, pp. 17-21. 35 
cents. 


CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND WELFARE. RESEARCH 
DIVISION. Mothers’ Allowances 
Legislation in Canada. (Memoran- 
dum No. 1, Social Security Series, 
rev. ed.) Ottawa: The Depart- 
ment, 1955. 85 pp. Processed. 
The Provincial programs — their 

administration, financing, coverage, 

benefits, and special services. 


COLORADO. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE. LIBRARY. “Foster Care 
for Children.” The Library Coun- 
selor, Denver, Vol. 11, Jan. 1956, 
entire issue. 
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An annotated bibliography. 


GLUECK, ELEANOR T. “Identifying 
Juvenile Delinquents and Neurot- 
ics.” Mental Hygiene, New York, 
Vol. 40, Jan. 1956, pp. 24-43. $1.50. 

POLLAK, GERTRUDE K. “Principles of 
Positive Parent-Child Relationships 
in Family Life Education.” Social 
Casework, New York, Vol. 37, Mar. 
1956, pp. 131-135. 50 cents. 

Trout, Louise K. ‘Services to Un- 
married Mothers.” Child Welfare, 
New York, Vol. 35, Feb. 1956, pp. 
21-26. 35 cents. 

“Efforts of a children’s agency to 
provide adequate services to meet the 
needs of unwed mothers.” 
VERHOESTRAETE, Louis J. “Interna- 

tional Aspects of Maternal and 

Child Health: Variation in Prob- 

lems with Differences in Technical 

Development.” American Journal 

of Public Health, New York, Vol. 

46, Jan. 1956, pp. 19-29. $1. 


Health and Medical Care 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL So- 
CIAL WorKERS. Social Work Prac- 
tice in Medical Care and Rehabili- 
tation Settings. Monograph I— 
The Evolving Concept of Rehabili- 
tation; Monograph II—Teamwork: 
Philosophy and Principles. Wash- 
ington: The Association, 1955. 2 
vols. 35 cents each. 

In the first monograph are New 
Horizons in Rehabilitation, by Cecile 
Hillyer, and Rehabilitation as a Con- 
cept in the Utilization of Human Re- 
sources, by Frederick A. Whitehouse. 
The second contains Teamwork: 
Philosophy and Principles, by Fred- 
erick A. Whitehouse, and A Staff 
Study of Collaborative Effort: Prin- 
ciples of Collaboration, by Miriam G. 
Collier. 


CARDWELL, VIOLA E. Cerebral Palsy: 
Advances in Understanding and 
Care. New York: Association for 


Social Security 
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Table 9.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments,{and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, February 1956 























Aid to dependent children ‘ Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance (per family) Aid to the blind and totally disabled 
State Money | Vendor Money | Vendor Money Vendor Money Vendor 
All pay- so All pay- Ls ol All pay- | an a All pay- ee 
aanist- ments for assist- ments for assist- ments for assist: ments for 
— — medical | "Ce * oe medical | ®2° yim medical | ®2° yn medical 
care ? care 2 care 2 care 2 
Towa, OF Bintee jo. ccccscse $54. 08 $49. 96 $4. 41 $88. 81 $85. 65 $3. 27 $58. 32 $55. 69 $2. 80 $56. 43 $48.75 $8. 29 
ON EOE CRIES, 32. 31 32. 29 . 02 41.13 41.10 8 ee eee ee) eee ee 33. 97 33. 93 04 
eke GS aN ee 71. 63 71. 09 hi, |. See Se Soe eee 88. 86 7. 53 1.32 (°) (8) (5) 
So as Parr EPS ee TEs Serres CA Set ee 66. 43 66. 23 S| eee lee eee See 
ee 88. 45 71.45 17. 00 134. 67 118. 67 16. 00 94. 08 79. 08 15. 00 117. 60 84. 60 33. 00 
District of Columbia_..............- 53. 55 53. 38 16 109. 49 109. 38 pe | 60. 68 60. 59 . 09 61.16 60. 88 28 
Hawaii SE ee ee ee ee ee 46.13 35. 30 10. 83 82. 78 80. 85 1. 93 56. 52 47.35 9.17 59. 24 47.15 12. 08 
60. 49 42. 03 20.10 135. 31 124. 24 11.09 67. 65 51. 72 16.70 80. 08 42.44 39. 22 
50. 22 38. 21 12. 75 91. 94 82. 57 9. 48 61. 02 51. 62 10. 00 (’) (®) (®) 
66. 36 60.18 6. 56 113. 42 104. 45 9. 45 71. 58 65. 65 6. 45 71. 47 62. 02 9. 82 
54.17 54.17 (®) 72. 86 72. 68 -18 50. 41 50. 34 . 07 44.79 44. 66 12 
50. 46 46. 48 4.00 84. 77 81.77 3. 00 54.10 51.10 3. 00 58. 03 52.12 6. 00 
81. 28 57. 94 23. 82 129. 61 119. 35 10. 54 104. 32 103. 30 1.86 102. 25 57. 59 48. 01 
i 56. 76 55. 96 , Sees a Sa eee 63. 90 63. 53 1. 44 74.11 73. OL 10. 97 
70.14 45. 95 24. 92 125.13 111. 59 13. 72 84. 24 52. 80 32. 22 7.34 50. 90 7.99 
i” eee oe 57. 49 55. 88 CS) re a aa ee es LE es ee. (8) (5) () 
Pe SS ae 61. 85 49. 86 12. 00 132. 26 118. 99 13. 50 65. 67 56. 67 9. 00 74. 46 54. 66 20. 00 
ge ere er Seen Ae eee 120. 94 118. 52 2. 42 69. 74 69. 94 2)? a eee ae 
De I iiikncbudcnkacacedenaouns 47.17 44.01 3.15 78. 65 72. 89 5. 76 47.83 42. 95 4. 88 43. 89 40. 03 3. 86 
i. Sl See 82. 30 63. 49 22. 21 140. 51 128. 41 13. 69 89. 85 74. 33 18. 69 86. 47 68. 75 20. 66 
North Carolina. .................... 31. 99 31. 55 44 62. 41 61.79 S| ee: Nees He ee 38.12 37. 32 80 
PRE DPM iiticegccccn an qdcndects 72. 25 57. 59 15. 65 123. 64 114.10 10. 48 57.18 51. 83 1.99 85. 98 58. 70 29. 01 
a ec ls cit cn cs dtcicominin ee 58. 82 55. 98 2. 84 92. 38 91.18 1. 20 57. 08 55. 52 . 3) eae ae) eee 
po Se eee 46. 69 43. 86 2. 83 108. 11 103. 71 4. 40 61.13 49. 29 1. 84 54. 91 61.03 3. 88 
PO eee 61. 67 56. 95 6.35 115. 03 105. 03 10. 00 71. 39 65. 30 7. 66 75. 92 67. 78 11.37 
See ee ene 60. 31 60. 21 10 112. 26 111. 90 . 86 67. 02 66. 64 38 65.18 64. 88 30 
Bo, ee 18. 57 18.10 52 34. 99 34. 64 - 51 (7) () () 19.11 18. 62 49 
p00 eee 82. 29 62. 50 20. 00 121. 25 107.13 14. 25 91. 84 80. 34 11. 50 97. 69 74. 09 23. 87 
po eee eee 65.12 52. 63 12.68 144. 62 130. 57 14.20 70. 33 59. 95 10. 44 99. 78 66. 50 33. 28 






































1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medi- 
cal bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments made without Federal participation. States not shown made 
no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 


medical care, or both. 


6 Less than 1 cent. 


3 Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. See tables 10-13 for 
average money payments for States not making vendor payments. 

‘ For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 45 
States with programs in operation. 

5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





the Aid of Crippled Children, 1956. 

625 pp. $4. 

Considers various aspects of the 
Association’s program — service and 
demonstration, research, consultation, 
and public education. 

DALAND, ROBERT T. Government and 
Health. University, Ala.: Univer- 
sity of Alabama, Bureau of Public 
Administration, 1955. 218 pp. 

The public health system in Ala- 
bama. 

DEUTSCH, ALBERT. “States Astir 
Against Mental Disease.” Mental 
Hygiene. New York, Vol. 40, Jan. 
1956, pp. 13-23. $1.50. 

Katz, BARNEY, and THORPE, Louis P. 
Understanding People in Distress: 
Emotional and Mental Disorders, 
Their Cause, Care, and Cure. New 


Bulletin, May 1956 


York: Ronald Press Co., 1955. 357 
pp. $4. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE SERVICE. E7z- 
perience and Problems Under Tem- 
porary Disability Laws, by Mar- 
garet Dahm. Washington: The 
Bureau, Oct. 1955. 31 pp. and 7 
tables. 

Describes the operations of the four 
State temporary disability insurance 
programs and that for railroad work- 
ers. Includes a discussion of the 
major problems encountered and the 
solutions developed. 


U. S. OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZA- 
TION. HEALTH RESOURCES ADVISORY 
CoMMITTEE. Mobilization and 
Health Manpower: II—A Report 


of the Subcommittee on Paramedi- 

cal Personnel in Rehabilitation and 

Care of the Chronically Ill. Wash- 

ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 

1956. 87 pp. 

Includes information on physical 
and occupational therapy, social 
work, clinical and counseling psy- 
chology, rehabilitation counseling, 
and nursing. 


U.S. Prestipent. Health of the People 
of the Nation. Message... (H. 
Doc. 320, 84th Cong., 2d _ sess.) 


Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1956. 6 pp. 
Wave, Leo J. “Needed: A Closer 


Look at Industrial Medical Plans.” 
Harvard Business Review, Boston, 
Vol. 34, Mar.—Apr. 1956, pp. 81-90. 
$2. 
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Table 10.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, February 19561 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 






































payments] 
P a area Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State ber of January 1956 February 1955 
x recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age : 
— Amount — Amount 
| 
Total ?___|2, 538, 518) $137, 284, 906] $54. 03} —0.3} —0.7| 0.6 +4.0 
| 
Pe Ritnccancnne 97, 451 3, 148, 578) 32.31); +1.2 +1.3) +54.0 +63. 8 
Alaska....- 1, 658 107, 945| 65.11} —.1) (8) —2.5 +.5 
a 14, 015) 780, 656; 55. 70 —.1 —.3 +3.3 +2.2 
ae 54,577| 1, 802,242) 33.02} —.3 —.4) +3.2 +.4 
- =e 268, 744 19, 250,711; 71.63 —.3 —1.0) —.6 +5.6 
Colo. 2__... 53,077; 4,358,027) 82.11; —.1] 17.3) +.8 +9.8 
Conn...... 16,591} 1, 467,530) 88.45) —.5 +1.3) 1.2 +5.4 
_ eee 1, 616] 71,350) 44.15) +.1 +.9) 2.4 +8.7 
yt ae 3, 058 163,749] 53.55) —.2 —.3) +11 +1.7 
_; ae 69, 068) 3, 232, 642) 46.80 —.2 —.1 —.1 +1.6 
' 
ai 98, 097) 3, 741,905) 38.14 —-.2 —.1 +.5 +1.9 
Hawaii--- 1, 710} 78, 890} 46.13} —.9 —3.9} —5.7 —8.3 
Idaho...- 8, 553) 473,193] 55.32} —.2! —.1}) -—3.3 —1.7 
_ eee | 92,018} 5, 566,431) 60.49] —.6 —.4/ 5.2) -3.8 
Lsnataessistm 35, 119} 1, 763, 688} 50.22 —.8 +.1 —5.9 —-1.3 
Towa.......| 40,119 2,425,961! 60.47) —.3 —.3) —48 +.8 
eee 33, 715 2, 237, 363) 66. 36 —-.1 +1.1 --2.0 +.8 
_ ee 54, 623 1,949,210) 35.68) —.4 —.3} —1.8 —.5 
ee 120, 495 6, 527,471) 54.17 —-.l +.2 +.9 +7.6 
Maine....- 12) 319| 621/635} 50.46) —.5 —.4) -23) +62 
es 10, 334| 476,268} 46.09} —.5 —.2) -2.7 —.4 
Mass. ---- 86,796} 7,054,684 81.28} —.4 +.8| —4.0) +2.2 
Mich.....- 72,203) 4,098,462) 56.76} —.5 —.2| —48 —1.7 
Minn....-. 51,440} 3,608,244) 70.14, —.1 —.7} 1.0 +5.1 
Miss.....-- 70,836, 2,044,957; 28.87; +.1/ +1.6/ 43.5} +67 
_ aa 130, 574| 6, 488, 264) 49.69} —.4 —.4) —1.9 —1.6 
Mont....-. 8, 743} 508,317} 58.14) —1.4 —1.5) 5.5 —4.8 
Nebr. ‘....| 17, 548 917,912) 52.31] —.2 —.1) -2.4 +2.3 
Nev.....-- 2, 596 149, 252} 57.49] —.6 —.6) —2.1 —2.0 
ae... 6, 069 375,345] 61.85, —.8) —1.2} —5.2 —.2 
eee 19, 906 1, 443, 580) 72.52) —.3 —.2} -3.3 +4.3 
N. Mex...- 9, 264 436,940] 47.17) —10.8 —9.8) —24.0) —21.8 
i. aa 98, 283 8, 088, 581) 82. 30 —.3 (5) —5.1 +1.3 
eee 51, 489 1, 646,917; 31.99) (5) +.2 (5) +2.3 
N. Dak..-. 8, 075 583,422) 72.25] —.2 +3.0| 2.5 +9.5 
ES: 99, 373 5, 844, 803} 58. 82 —.6 +.3 —3.2 —1.6 
Okla_...--- 95,031; 6, 099, 606| 64.19] (5) —2) —1) +9.1 
Oreg......- 18, 893 1, 230,057} 65.11} —.2 —1.0) —5.3 —4.7 
Par cccn 54,030] 2, 522,450] 46.69) —.7 +.3} -67) —5.5 
aoe 43, 502 344,460] 7.92] —.2 —.1; —2.9) —1.5 
OR eee 8, 026 494,965) 61.67) (3) +.5 —3.1 +2.5 
ff 42,779 1, 392, 466} 32. 55 —.2 —.2 —.9 +.7 
S. Dak..... 10, 483 470,732} 44.90 —.3 —.5 —4.1 —3.5 
Tenn...... 62,538] 2,147,693] 34.34, —.8 —-.9 -671 —7.8 
i caste 222,636] 9,268,173} 41.63} —.1 —.1) +.2) +7.5 
Uiah....... 9, 377 565, 538} 60.31) —.1 +.2) —1.3 +.2 
ee 6, 773 332,612} 49.11 —.3 (3) —2.2 +8.3 
ees 679 12, 607} 18.57 0 -.1 +.3} +32.2 
_, ae 16, 867 518,999) 30.77 —.7 —.3 —2.2 +1.3 
| ee 57, 443 4,727,084) 82.29 —.2 2 —4.2) §+28.1 
) A ee 23, 256 647,688} 27.85 —.6 —.44 —6.6 —6.0 
__ are 42,126 2, 743,086) 65.12 —.5 +4.6) —3.5 —.2 
Wyo....... 3, 927 231,565} 58.97) —. 1 =. 5| 2.9} —1.9 
{ 














1 es definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Includes 4,305 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $387,629 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘In addition to these payments from old-age assistance funds, supplemental 
payments of $117,318 were made from general assistance funds. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for February 
1955. 
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Table 11.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, February 1956! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
































payments] 
: a Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State ber of January 1956 February 1955 
recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age . c 
— Amount — Amount 
Total 2___| 104, 772 $6, 110, 375 |$58.32 | —0.2 +0.2 +1.9 +4.9 
eer 1, 664 55,182 | 33.16 | —.1 +.7}] +63 +1.1 
Alaska..... 72 4,904 | 68.11 (3) (3) (3) (3) 
eee 764 49, 334 | 64. 57 +.9 +1.5 |] +7.3 +8.5 
a 2,025 80,132 | 39. 57 +.4 +.4 +3.5 +1.4 
Calif.?__... 12,915 | 1,147,599 | 88.86] —.8 —.6}] +3.4 +8.3 
oS aes 322 21,390 | 66.43 +.3 —-.1 —1.8 +8.4 
Conn...... 340 31,986 | 94.08} +.9 +.8 +9.0 +13.5 
SS 215 13,418 | 62.41} —.9 —-1.3}) +2.9 +5.1 
Oh 3 ne 253 15, 352 | 60.68 | —1.2 —1.4 —1.2 +1.6 
ee 2,715 132, 738 | 48.89 | —1.3 —1.7 —5.3 —5.1 
3, 417 147, 839 | 43. 27 (4) (3) +2.7 +3.9 
108 6,104 | 56.52 | +2.9 +2.8 —1.8 +.7 
188 11,617 | 61.7: +1.6 +.5 —.5 +1.3 
3, 475 235, 092 | 67. 65 0 +1.0 —2.8 +1.2 
1, 789 109,158 | 61.02 —.1 —2.8 | +1.0 +4.3 
1,475 109,136 | 73.99 +.7 +T.9 +2.4 +3.7 
0 45,095 | 71.58 +.8 +1.2 +1.0 +1.6 
3, 075 113, 820 | 37.01 +.2 +.2/ +62 +5.8 
2, 052 103, 438 | 50.41 +.3 +.4 +1.7 +3.6 
533 28, 834 | 54.10 —.6 +.2 —4.1 +2.3 
487 25, 705 | 52.78 | +1.0 +1.1 +3.6 +7.5 
1, 842 192,159 |104. 32 +.6 +2. 1 +3.4 +14.8 
1, 782 113, 873 | 63.90 —.6 —.4 —1.9 (‘) 
1,218 102, 607 | 84.24 —.3 +61 —1.5 +.6 
a 130,990 | 34.81 | +.6 +.6| +9.5 +11.1 
4, 535 272,100 | 60.00 +.6 +.6 | +13.7 +24.1 
421 27,660 | 65.70 | —4.8 —3.5 -7.1 —5.4 
806 52,232 | 64.80; +.4 +.5 | +12.7 +26.6 
115 8,665 | 75.35 | +.9 +.6 | +15.0 +15.0 
269 17, 665 | 65. 67 0 —2.9 0 +2.9 
914 63, 743 | 69.7 —-.] +.4 +5.1 +6.0 
374 17, 888 | 47.83 | —7.0 —7.4 | —12.6 —10.7 
eee 4, 357 391,457 | 89.85 +.2 +.5 —.6 +4.2 
i eo eer 4, 197, 857 | 40. 86 —.4 —-.6) +1.1 +2.2 
N. Dak..-.. 120 6, 57.18 | +2.6 +6.0} +5.3 +9.2 
| ae 3, 752 214,176 | 57.08 () +.7 +.8 +.6 
SE aavose 2, 011 155, 775 | 77.46 +.2 +.3 —1.5 +8.3 
329 24, 534 | 74. 57 0 —.6 —9.1 —9.8 
<a 16, 552 846, 228 | 51.13 —.2 +.2 +1.3 +1.3 
ge 1,613 12,722 | 7.89] +.3 +.6| +8.6 +10.4 
i eee 166 11, 850 | 71.39 | —1.2 —1.4 —7.8 —7.5 
St + ee 1,771 66, 960 | 37.81 —.5 —.§ +1.6 +2.3 
8: Dak..... 2 8,992 | 44.51 | —1.0 —-.6] —1.0 +1.3 
(| ee 3,176 128, 642 | 40.50 | —.7 -1.0} —3.3 —5.8 
(:. es 6, 506 204,457 | 45.26 — 2 —.1 +1.6 +4.4 
Utah......2 238 15,951 | 67.02 | +2.6 +1.2 +5.8 +5.8 
141 6, 49.42 | —1.4 —1.0 | —13.0 —10.6 
fi, CE. 32 614} () (3) (3) () (3) 
cca 1,311 48,951 | 37.34 0 +.3 +.2 +5.7 
Wash.?____. 770 70,716 | 91.84 +.5 +1.1 —1.0) 7+15. 
We Ve... 1,155 36, 911 | 31.96 —.3 —.4 —3.3 —4.3 
.), —e 1,108 77,925 | 70.33) —.5 +3.3| —4.6 (5) 
i 67 4, 373 | 65.27 (3) (3) () () 














1 _ — of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $37,065 to 396 recipi- 
ents; Missouri, $33,140 to 542 recipients; Pennsylvania, $391,728 to 8,024 recip- 
ients; and Washington, $180 to 3 recipients. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 In addition to these payments from aid to the blind funds, supplemental 
payments of $6,374 were made from general assistance funds. 

7 Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for February 
1955. 
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Table 12.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, February 1956' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 




























































Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
ees N — Average per— January 1956 in— February 1955 in— 
C) 0 
families Total | 
Total * Children amount | Number Number 
| Family | Recipient of Amount of Amount 
families families 

US 55 acc deeitecaae 608, 628 2, 220, 653 1, 682,363 | $54, 051, 818 $88. 81 | $24. 34 +0.5 +1.1 —1.5 +1.6 
Alabama.....- . 19, 306 75, 002 57, 767 793, 992 41.13 10. 59 +.7 +.9 +11.8 +6.7 
Alaska... . 1, 374 4, 780 3, 522 138, 991 101.16 29. 08 +1.1 +1.0 +14.5 + 57.5 
Arizona. — 4, 637 17, 917 13, 580 418, 598 90. 27 23. 36 +.6 +.6 —1.1 —1.0 
Arkansas_. i 7, 897 29, 86 23, 144 441, 940 55. 96 14. 80 +5.3 +6.3 —9.2 —7.6 
2. ener 53, 017 180, 916 138, 920 6, 689, 582 126. 18 | 36. 98 +.7 +1.8 —5.3 —4.7 
CL Petes cccngccceccssexcs 5, 862 22, 191 7, 086 , 737 109. 65 28. 97 +1.0 +1.0 —2.1 +9.8 
2. eee eet 5, 345 17, 263 12, 835 719, 801 134. 67 41.70 +.4 +1.6 +9.2 +7.2 
___., PN 1,172 4, 542 3, 480 99, 672 85. O+ | 21. 94 +1.6 | +3.5 +12.9 +10.3 
District of Columbia.........-- 2, 072 8, 827 6, 894 226, 858 109. 49 | 25. 7 +1.1 +1.2 —13.0 —10.5 
eS eae. 21, 373 75, 833 57, 893 1, 174, 130 54. 94 | 15. 48 +.2 +.2 +2.2 +2.9 
OMIM. 5 éccincccctdeccsccccede 14, 918 54, 826 41,915 1,131, 171 75. 83 | 20. 63 +.4 +.5 +.5 +1.4 
ee eee 220 12, 215 9, 684 266, 556 82.78 21. 82 —1.0 —7.2 —1.0 —9.7 

| ER eee eee 1,847 6, 708 4, 939 239, 795 129. 83 | 35. 75 +.8 +1.5 —2.9 +. 
row erceeccecececccnnncncees ree on oon, § fu a | a = = Bet a — 

eee ewee coos cscs ceceseee > . é] sé, » vl. 5. OF -, of — 5 
SRR ES ee ee 6, 727 24, 284 18, 129 743, 593 110. 54 30. 62 +1.6 +2.4 +2.9 —.8 
Mii cncaccacencesauccanecd 4, 596 16, 846 | 12, 980 | 521, 301 113. 42 | 30. 95 +.9 +2.0 +3.8 +4.7 
OS eee 18, 692 67, 558 | 50, 608 1, 191, 296 63. 73 17. 63 —.1 -.1 —.2 +1.0 
RA ind dnccaskccdicnnedsas 19, 108 74, 914 57, 153 1, 392, 155 72. 86 | 18. 58 —.2 +.7 +6.6 +20. 0 
a ee eee 4, 450 15, 430 | 11, 158 77, 236 84.77 24. 45 +.2 (3) —.2 +3.3 

| 
|. Eee 6, 337 25, 922 | 20, 149 618, 395 97. 58 | 23. 86 +1.2 +1.9 —1.2 +.6 
Magsachusetts................. 12, 734 42, 592 31, 569 , 650, 480 129. 61 | 38. 7. +.5 +.5 | —1.3 +1.1 
PN ddesvictissasnctikes 18, 813 64, 932 | 47, 365 2) 163, 102 114. 98 | 33. 31 =—.§ =-1] —7.1 —3.2 
C0 SS oere 8, 032 27, 262 | 20, 937 | 1, 005, 055 125. 13 | 36. 87 +.9 +.5 +3.7 +8.4 
IS a ackcccecsowened 11, 723 43, 507 | 33, 716 323, 881 27. 63 | 7.44 +.1 (3) —25.1 —19.5 
 aisdeicccimemanncspapiid ; 426 72, 633 | 54, 083 1, 397, 214 68. 40 | 19. 24 -.§ -.1 —5.7 —4.5 
dace igcincanenee 1,919 6, 764 | 5, 132 206, 202 107. 45 | 30. 49 —3.4 —8.1 —9.9 —7.2 
OS Saas 2, 9, 867 | 7, 422 265, 099 98. 70 | 26. 87 +2.4 +2.5 +4.4 +9.7 
aa ee 37 1,319 993 33, 299 88. 56 25. 25 +10.9 +11.3 (*) (4) 

New Hampshire----.-.........- 1,017 3, 779 2, 342 134, 509 132. 26 35. 59 —.2 —.2 —4.0 —1.4 
ke eee 6, 355 21, 325 16, 157 768, 605 120. 94 | 36. 04 +.7 +.6 +11.4 +16.1 
errr 6, 012 22, 428 17, 143 472, 848 78. 65 | 21.08 —.1 +.2 —13.3 —7.6 
| er 54, 487 197, 902 145, 534 7, 656, 031 140. 51 | 38. 69 +.7 +.6 +1.6 +5.2 
North Oerolina................ 19, 684 75, 795 58, 063 1, 228, 483 62. 41 | 16. 21 +1.4 +1.8 +1.2 +2.2 
De eran 1, 572 5, 732 4, 380 194, 355 123. 64 | 33. 91 +1.5 +4.0 +6.4 +9.9 
ee ae eer 16, 626 63, 235 48, 062 1, 535, 934 92. 38 | 24. 29 +1.1 +2.2 +10.5 +11.3 
Oklahoma. 15, 661 52, 211 39, 861 1, 269, 093 81. 04 | 24. 31 +.7 +41 +1.3 +7.8 
Oregon...... 3, 541 2, 683 9, 604 431, 933 121. 98 | 34. 06 +.7 +.9 —10.8 —12.0 
Pennsylvania - 29, 201 111, 842 84, 736 3, 156, 966 108. 11 | 23. 23 +.5 +2.1 —2.8 —.7 
Puerto Rico....... 41, 241 144, 265 110,7 433, 124 10. 50 | 3. 00 (8) +.6 —1.9 +.6 
PO eee 3, 430 11, 924 8, 805 394, 540 115. 03 33. 09 +.6 +.6 +1.4 +41 
South Casemen.............c0s- 8, 204 31, 793 24, 807 389, 466 47.47 12. 25 +.2 +.1 —.6 —.3 
SD ee 2, 769 9, 259 7, 048 227, 574 82.19 24. 58 —.3 —.1 —3.6 —2.6 
I cncenddedesccscdanes 19, 660 70, 830 52, 884 1, 185, 663 60. 31 16.74 —.4 —.3 —9.6 —8.6 
iebitctdoandadkadedccdumat 21, 053 , 042 64, 263 1, 241, 221 58. 96 14. 60 +.8 +1.3 —7.8 —9.4 
SS ee eee 2, 955 10, 376 7, 716 331, 720 112. 26 31. 97 +1.0 +1.0 —6.4 —7.2 

0 eer 1, 083 3, 756 2,814 87, 446 80.74 23. 28 —.6 —.2 —1.4 +2. 
VE BION cc acccncsnscwan: 219 818 671 7, 662 34. 99 9. 37 +.9 +.4 +18.4 +741 
We iicidditcnnaceescacccouaae 9, 015 5 27, 297 599, 389 66. 49 17. 01 +1L.1 +1.5 +2.1 +5.2 
| ____ i E S 9, 036 31, 205 22, 967 1, 095, 589 121. 25 35.11 +1.3 +2.1 +.1 7+15.8 

| 
We IR pcacduddncecneasel 17, 548 66, 524 | 51, 744 | 1, 294, 014 | 73. 74 19. 45 —.4 —.3 —7.6 —6.8 
. SSRs oe 8,124 28, 623 21, 147 | 1, 174, 858 144. 62 41.05 +.7 +1.9 —1.4 +1.6 
WY I sthcacdactedsccundeda 613 2,196 | 1, 677 67, 535 | 110.17 30. 75 +1.7 +1.6 +10.5 +11.0 
' 











! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 


to revision. 


1 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


determining the amount of assistance. 
3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


‘ Not computed; July 1955 first month of operation under approved plan. 


5 In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 


families. 


$ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
7 Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for February 1955. 


mental payments of $146,837 from general assistance funds were made to 3,940 
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(Continued from page 2) 


represent new unemployment. 


total down to 1.0 million. 


Bulletin, May 1956 


The 
22-percent drop in the number of 
these claims brought the February 


During an average week in Febru- 


ary, 1.3 million workers covered by the 
State programs and by the program 


of unemployment compensation for 
Federal employees received benefits— 
about 8 percent more than the num- 


ber in January. Their benefits totaled 


$143.9 million, or about $8.2 million 
more than the amount paid in the 
preceding month. The average check 
for total unemployment rose _ to 
$26.95. This is the highest average 
payment in the history of the pro- 


gram. 
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Table 13.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
February 1956) 


[Includes vendor payments for medica] care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Ye y 
Payments to Percentage change from— 









































| 
| recipients | 
| 
Num- l | <i d 
State ber of | January 1956 | February 1955 
recip- | | in— — 
ients Total | Aver- 
|} amount | age | | | 
Num- | Num- 
| ber |Amount | “por |Amount 
ng ree 
Total ....| 247,117 | $13, 943, 767 [$56.43 | +0.8 | +1.2| +86] +123 
* Se 11, 252 382,237 | 33.97| +.1| +.8|+20.4] +15.0 
Ark........| 5,234 165,098 | 31.54} 41.0} +1.1]/4+186] +21.4 
Colo. __-- -| 5,057 291,864 | 57.71 | +.6| +.6] +27] +146 
Conn aaah | 2,103 | 247, 306 17. 60 +-5 | +39 | +25 +32.3 
Sa 328 | 18 55. +.6 +1.7 87.4 | +98. 
a | 2,265 | 138, 529 | 61.16 | +.3 +.3| +3.6 +5.5 
_ eee | 1,034 | oer 1 67-68 [4-95.83 | 495.6 |.......2)...<5..-. 
Ti cnc | 11,375 | 479, 376 42.14 +1.2 | +1.6 | +34.0 +34.6 
Hawaii-...| 1,283 | 75, 59.24) —.8| -31| —. =§ 
Idaho...--- 884 | 4,577 | 61.74 | —.6) 1.0] +51 +7.2 
| DAE 6, 505 | 20,950 | 80.08 +23) +20] +94 +9.2 
Kans... 3.686 | 263,423 | 71.47| +1.2| +3.7|+11.4| +188 
er Be 606,504 | 44.79) +.4) 41.1] 411.4] 417.5 
Maine ee 548 | = 7 a3 +3 +201 sonnegs [ney a 
ce caabiea 4,988 | 73,439 | 54.82} +. +.5| +16. +20. 
Mass. ..... 10, 623 1, 086, 210 |102.25 | +.6 +3.0, +9.4 +16.0 
Mich......| 2, 447 181,336 | 74.11 | +1.3]) +2.1/4133|] +17.1 
Minn..-.-- 1,119 | 64,169 | 57.34 | +46) 44.6 | +843 +90.5 
Miss.....-- 3, 485 85,501 | 24.53/+3.7/ +3.7|+222| +220 
aa 13, 158 685, 525 | 6210) —1 | 1] -21) -67 
| 
Mont....-- 1, 427 | 92, 504 | 64.82 | -1.3 -.9| -2.7 +.3 
Nebr.?.__.- 71 | 42,851 | 55.58 |+12.1 | +13.3 |.....-.. So sialaiek 
aniasanes 276 | 20, 552 | 74.46 | +1.8 | +1.1 | +25.5 | +30.8 
3 7 3,766 | 317,807 | 84.391 41.3) +1.4/ 423.3] +82.1 
N. Mex...-| 1,653 | 72,556 | 43.89 | -5.3| —4.7 | -10.7 —2.8 
anew 40,377 | 3,491,262 | 86.47| +.4 —.4| +.6 +4.9 
a 12303 | *'460°811 | 3812/41.5| +22}4181| +213 
N. Dak.... 914 | 78, 586 | 85.98 | +1.4|  +.9 | +80} +164 
Ohio?_____- 7,773 | 393,130 | 50.58) +20) +24] —.8 +.8 
Okla... ..-- 6, 334 | 371,494 | 58. 65 | ti1 | +1.5| 4163] +17.8 
Oreg....-.-| 3, 228 244, 463 | 75.73 | +1.2 | +1.7] +45] +34 
PR] ego | tesa | a72! 4:3| fle| tae| tao 
R. a 1,552 | 117, 824 | 75.92} +22} +.8|+10.9 +145 
oS, mnaalple 7,917 | 251,919 | 31.82 | —.S — 71 ED ?. 
S. Dak... “778 |  “geo02 | 46.28 +2.6| +29/+195| +188 
Tenn Ce 1, 871 | 73,197 | 39. 12 +27 | +2.8 +30.0 +27.9 
Jtah_....- 1, 829 119,209 | 65.18] +.6) +.6| +4. +6.1 
_ ne 516 | 26, 239 | 50.85 | +1.8 | +2.0} 417.3} +21.4 
We Bsents neal 99 992 119.11 | -1.0] 1.2] @) (°) 
Va] 4,788} 191200 | 30.96} 41.4) 419! +52 +9.3 
Wash...._. 5,402 | 527, 710 | 97. 69 | +14) +15) —20 ‘+336 
W. Va....- 8,524! 266,945 | 31.32) —4/ —.2| +3.4 +3. 
_, ae 1,170 | 116, 739 | 99.78) +.3| +10.1 | +3.6 +14.0 
Wyo.....-. 469 | 28, 454 | 60.67 | +9) +11] 0 +2.1 











1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 In addition to these payments from aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled funds, supplemental payments of $7,883 from general assistance funds 
= made to some recipients in Nebraska and $46,790 to 1,845 recipients in 

io. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 recipients. 

4 Based on data excluding vendor payments for medical care for February 
1955. 





ERRATA: In the January 1956 issue— 
Line 10 of the third full paragraph, column 2, page 10, 
should read: 
port. Before 1955 the Tennessee Depart- 
The second and third sentences in paragraph 2, page 
12, should be omitted. 
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Table 14.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, February 1956! 


[Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 









































payments] 
| F = sa Percentage change from— 
aeeiis —— | January 1956 | February 1955 
cases | _ a— 
” Total Aver- 

| amount age 

— Amount _ Amount 

| 

Total 2___| 336, 000 | $18, 505,000 |$55.12 | +1.6] +2.7] —11.6 —14.0 

eae | 1s | 3,677 | 24.35) 449] +7.2] 41.3] 41.1 
Alaska... .- | 200 11,213 | 56.06 |-18.7| —15.6 | +21.2 +3.4 
aes 1, 880 | 79,648 | 42.37) +67) 42.7] +21 +5.1 
Ark.3_____. 7 | 5,364 | 13.86 | -—7.0| -—9.7] —69.2 —73. 6 
— | 33,162 | 1,663,686 | 50.17 | —1.2 +.5] —10.0 —8.2 
ae 2, 567 122, 368 | 47.67 |+18.6| +23.3] -2.8 +12.1 
Oonn...... | 42,988 4172,127 | 57.61 | +5.0] +5.2] —19.0 —16.9 
7 eres | 1,252 76,916 | 61.43 | +84] +19.2 | —184 —9.7 
DO... 53. | 583 36, 680 | 62.92 | +1.7 +2.3 | +12.1 +15.0 
ae | 5, 300 PRO hk Sa fics res cacevcclssacasotscasseacs. 
G6. cons: | 2,445 | 52,282 | 21.38) +4.4] +3.7) -5.5] -10.8 
Hawaii--..| 1, 975 | 100, 297 | 50.78 | —4.8 -9.5| —1.0 -11.3 
Idaho ¢_____| 82 3,927 | 47.89 | (?) (7) ¢) (7) 
“Tae eres 37, 124 2, 601, 574 | 70.08 | +2.3} +2.2] —12.7 —15.1 
CY er 12, 826 473, 511 | 36.92 | +.6 —81 | —14.2 —19.9 
Iowa.___... 4, 747 173,072 | 36.46 | +2.7 +3.7| —3.7 —1.3 
Kans... 2, 438 | 138, 080 | 56.64] +7.5| +13.2] —1.2 —1.3 
2 ae | 3, 160 | 92,606 | 29.31] +.6) +.5| -2.7 —4.9 
> tangas | 7,726 | 320,730 | 41.51} +.8]} 41.9] +47 +10. 8 
Maine. ._- 3, 645 | 172,298 | 47.27 | —3.0 —1.1 | —15.4 —9. 5 
ee | 1,873 101,965 | 54.44 | +5.1 +6.4 | —33.9 —36. 4 
Mass... ... | 12,140 681,516 | 56.14 | —.1 +2.1 | —16.0 —14.1 
Mich._...- | 18,240 | 1,238,443 | 67.90/+5.6] +83] -16.9 —15.2 
Minn..._.- 7, 791 494,299 | 63.44 | +3.1 +7.3 | —14.5 —12.0 
Miss. ......| 918 12,335 | 13.44 | 41.2] 42.5 —.3 —1.3 
Mo. -- 5.5. | 6,238 | 257, 588 | 41.29) —.9 +.7| —.9 +7.0 
Mont..---- 941 | 38, 563 | 40.98 |—22.9| -16.5 | —29.8 —20.1 
Nebr------ | 1,698 65,602 | 38.81} —3.2| -2.0|—11.0| -188 
Nev.®...... 330 | i.” 2 See Neaten Seem, Repeat ety 
eh: ee 1,152 | 53,801 | 46.70 | —.9 —7.4 | —22.9 —22. 8 
Nig en... | 8,348 642,187 | 76.93 | -1.3| -2.1 | -20.5| -20.7 
N. Mex...| 318 | 8,277 | 26.03 |—20.3 | —18.4 | —47.3 — 46.2 
<8; 110 29, 557 2, 458, 358 | 83.17 | +1.4 +2.0} —16.1 —17.2 
Note -| 2,697 | 55,351 | 20.52 | —4.5 —3.3 | +2.0 +3.9 
J. Dak.... 4 41,881 | 49.62/ +86] +7.0| +7.5 +18. 9 
Ohio 11____. 31, 825 1, 642, 568 | 51.61 | +1.8| +1.9] —14.7 —20. § 
Okla.!2_____ 8, 061 147,645 | 18.32) +3.8| +4.8 |---2--2 2} 22 lo 
Oveg2<c.s.. 4, 341 249,873 | 57.56 | +3.2| +5.9 —.9| +39.7 
ee 25,214 | 1, 767,235 | 70.09 | +1.2 +2.4|-20.9| -—26.2 
Pee: :.. 876 | 10,050 | 11.47} +.2 $1.2} -12.2} 413.1 
aS ree 3, 680 261,494 | 71.06 | —1.7 —6.9 | —15.7| —11.1 
Ty, See 1,874 41,922 | 22.37 | —1.8 —.6|—-17.0| —185 
8. Dek: .... 1, 441 58,560 | 40.64 |+16.7| +7.9] —3.9] +25.0 
‘Tean........ | 2,893 52,243 | 18.06 | +1.8 —.5| +9.0] +209 
Tex... .... 9, 000 ERE, ete Aas epee, (pais Se 
Utah._._.-- | 1,878 122, 602 | 65.28 | +3.6| +29] —18.1 —16.0 
Vt.33__.....| 1,200 | SSE eee Bare Reeap ti sererits 
eg 115 2,198 | 19.11 | +.9| 41.9] @ (7) 
, | 2277 78,510 | 84.48) +3.8| +66] —14.0 -19.7 
Wash.....- 14, 163 905, 773 | 63.95 | +5.4 +7.5) +111 +15.2 
W. Va_....| 2,369 69, 709 | 29.48) +2.3/ 43.6] —85 —5.8 
, 8, 278 | 612,962 | 74.05} +2.5| +57] —24.6 —26.1 
Wao. 497 | 30, 143 60.65 |+15.6 | +25.1] —6.0 +1.3 














1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving med- 
ical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 About 4 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. 

* Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 

7 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

8 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization , 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

® Estimated. 

10 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

11 Includes 8,423 cases and payments of $297,025 representing supplementation 
of other assistance programs. 

12 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving vendor payments for medi- 
cal care only and an unknown amount of vendor payments for medical care. 
Percentage change not computed for February 1955; comparable data not avail- 


able. 
13 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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